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PREFACE 

By ISBAEL GOI^ANCZ, M.A. 
THE EDITIONS 

The earliest known edition of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor is a Quarto printed in 160S, with the following 
title-page : — 

^^A most pleasaunt and excellent conceited Comedie, of 
Sir lohn Falstaffe and the merrie Wiues of Windsor. En- 
termixed with sundrie variable and pleasing humors of 
Sir Hugh the Welch Knight, lustice Shallote, and his wise 
Cousin M. Slender, With the swaggering vaine of Aun- 
cient PistoUf and Corporall Nym. By William Shake-- 
speare. As it hath bene diuers times Acted by the right 
Honorable my Lord Chamberlaines Seruants. Both be- 
fore her Maiestie, and elsewhere, London Printed by 
T. C. for Arthur lohnson, and are to be sold at his shop 
in Powles Church-yard, at the signe of the Flower de 
Leuse and the Crowne" (reprinted in the Cambridge Shake- 
speare and in Hazlitt's Shakespeare^s Library; a facsimile 
is included in Dr. Pumivall's Shakespeare Quartos, 
Quaritch). A second Quarto, a mere reprint of the first, 
appeared in 1619. 

In the first Folio the play occupies pp. 89-60 ; its length 
there is more than double that of the Quartos, from which 
it differs to such an extent as to give the impression of be- 
ing a revised and expanded version of a mere garbled and 
pirated sketch. 

DATE OF COMPOSITION 

The first Quarto was entered in the Stationers' Registers 
under date January 18 1602 ; the play was probably writ- 
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Preface MERRY WIVES 

ten after Henry F, ». e. after the middle of the year 1599. 
In the epilogue to II Henry IV a promise had been given 
to continue the story with Sir John in it; this promise 
was not kept in Henry V; and The Merry WiveSy accord- 
ing to a well authenticated tradition, was composed by 
command of the Queen, "who obliged Shakespeare to write 
a Play of Sir John Falstaff in Love, and which I am very 
well assured he performed in a fortnight: a prodigious 
thing when all is well contrived, and carried on without the 
least confusion" (Gildon, 1710; Dennis first mentions the 
tradition in 1702; cp. title-page of 1602 edition). 

The date of the first composition of the play may with 
certainty be placed at about 1600 (probably Chnstmas 
1599).^ 

An old tradition identifies Justice Shallow with Shake- 
speare's old enemy. Sir Thomas Lucy (of the deer-poach- 
ing story) ; Lucy died in July, 1600, and it is held by 
some that the poet would not have waited "till his butt 
was in the grave before he aimed his shafts at him." At 
the same time it is noteworthy that the "dozen white 
luces" is only found in the Folio, not in the Quarto edi- 
tions. 

THE RELATION OF THE aUABTO AND FOLIO VERSIONS 

The question at issue, on which scholars are divided, is 
whether the Quarto represents a pirated edition of an early 
sketch of the play, revised and enlarged in the first Folio 
version, or whether both versions are to be referred back 
to the same original. In support of the former theory 
it is alleged that the substitution of "King" in the Folio 
(I, i, 119) for "council" of the Quarto, the possible refer- 
ence to the cheapening of knighthood ("These knights 

1 Shakespeare acted in Ev6ry Man in His Humour in 1598, and 
the two plays have much in common (cp. e, g. Ford and Kitely; 
Nym's reiteration of "humor," &c.)« 

In the "Return from Parnassus" acted at Cambridge, probably 
Christmas, 1601, the French Doctor is obviously an imitation of Dr. 
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OF WINDSOR Preface 

will hack," II, i, 66), and similar internal evidence, point 
to the reign of James I ; these scholars therefore date the 
Folio version about 1606. On the other hand, Mr. Daniel 
(Introduction to his editions) maintains that "the charac- 
ter of the publishers of the Quarto, its proved omissions, 
its recomposed passages (i. e. passages actually the work 
not of Shakespeare, but of the note-taker), its retention 
of (essential) passages omitted in the Folio, the compli- 
cation in both of the time-plot lead almost inev- 
itably to the conclusion that there was but one original 
for both Quarto and Folio." He points out further that 
the alleged internal evidence of later revision is of little 
real value, but it is somewhat difficult to get rid of these 
minutiae, and some slight revision after 1608 is not incon- 
sistent with this latter theory. 

THE SOUBCES 

The comedy o* contemporary manners probably owed 
very little to older plays or novels, but it contains inci- 
dents not uncommon in Italian and other stories. In the 
following tales a suspicious husband is baffled much in the 
same way as Master Ford: — (1) The tale from II Pe- 
corone di Ser Giovanaii Fiorentino; (2) The old English 
version of this story in The Fortunate^ the Deceived, and 
the Unfortunate Lovers^ 163S, reprinted in 1685; (3) 
The Tale in Straparola similar to that in II Pecorone; (4) 
The Tales of the Two Lovers of Pisa, from Tarlton's 
Newes out of Pergatorii^ 1590; (5) The second tale from 
Straparola, in which the youth makes love to three ladies 
at once (cp. "Hazlitt's Shakespeare^ 8 Library ^ Part I, vol. 

... V 

m). 

HE£NE 

It would seem that there existed in Shakespeare's day a 
tradition at Windsor that Heme was one of the keepers 
of the Park, who, having committed an offense for which 
he feared to be disgraced, hung himself upon an oak, 
which was ever afterwards haunted by his ghost. 
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Preface MERRY WIVES 

The difference between the Quarto and Folio reference 
to the story is noteworthy; the former reads: — 

•*Oft have you heard since Horne the hunter dyed . . .*' 

The Polio makes the tale a more ancient one {cp. IV. iv, 
87-«9). 

The earliest notice of "Heme's oak'' is in a Plan of the 
Town and Castle of Windsor and Little Park (Eton, 
1742) ; in the map a tree marked "Sir John Falstaff's 
oak" is represented as being on the edge of a pit just on 
the outside of an avenue which was formed in the seven- 
teenth century, and known as Queen Elizabeth's Walk. 
Halliwell first printed, in his edition of the Quarto, a set 
of verses Upon Heme*s Oak being cut down in the spring 
of 1796, Antiquarian research has demonstrated the ex- 
actness of Shakespeare's knowledge of Old Windsor (cp. 
Tighe and Davis' Anmds of Windsor^ Vol. i, pp. 673- 
686). 

DUEATION OP ACTION 

As the play stands in the Quartos and Folios it is im- 
possible to arrange the time consistently, owing to the 
confusion as regards Falstaff's interviews with the Merry 
Wives in Act III, sc. v; the errors are probably due to 
compression of the play for stage purposes. The first 
part of the scene, according to Mr. Daniel {Tramlations 
of New Shakespeare Society ^ 1878-9), is inseparably con- 
nected with the day of Falstaff's first interview with Mrs. 
Ford; the second part is as inseparably connected with 
the day of the second interview. The first part clearly 
shows us Falstaff in the afternoon, just escaped from his 
ducking in the Thames; the second part as clearly shows 
him in the early morning about to keep his second ap- 
pointment with Mrs. Ford. He proposes to make Ford's 
portion of the scene commence the 4th Act, changing 
good morrow into good even (Act III. v, 29) and this 
morning into to-morrow morning (Act HI, v, 47). Ac- 
cording to this arrangement the following time analysis 
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OF WINDSOR Preface 

would result: — ^Day 1, Act I, sc. i to iv; Day 2, Act II, 
sc. i to ill, Act III, sc. i to iv, and the Quickly portion 
of scene v ; Day 8, the Pord portion of Act III, sc, v, to 
end of the play. 

If this suggestion is carried out, a further change is 
necessary in Act V, i, 14, where this morning should be 
read in place of yesterday. 

TIME OF ACTION 

Though the play was in all probability composed after 
Henry F, the action may be supposed to take place after 
the events recorded at the end of II Henry IV; the 
further degradation of the character of Falstaff in The 
Merry Wives belongs to the early years of "the madcap 
prince's" reign, when he had already renounced "the tutor 
and the feeder of his riot." The characters intimately as- 
sociated with Falstaff were transferred with him from II 
Henry IV y with the exception of "Nym," who appears for 
the first time in Henry V; Shallow's "cousin," Slender, of 
The Merry Wives^ takes the place of "Silence" of II 
Henry IV; Mistress Quickly is identical only in name with 
the Hostess Quickly of Henry IV, and Henry F. 
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KSTTRODUCTION 

By Heney Norman Hudson, A.M. 

The Merry Wives of WmdsoTy as we have it, was first 
printed in the folio of 16^, where it occupies the third 
place in the list of Comedies. An imperfect and prob- 
ably fraudulent edition, however, came out in 1602, and 
was reprinted in 1619. In this edition the play is but 
about half as long as in the authentic copy of 16S3 ; the 
scenes following each other in the same order, except in 
one instance; and some prose parts being printed in the 
manner of verse. Much question has been made, whether 
the impression of 1602 were from a correct copy of an 
unfinished play, or from a report stolen at the theater and 
mangled in the stealing. 

Of course every reader of Shakespeare has heard the 
tradition that Queen Elizabeth, upon witnessing the per- 
formance of Henry /F, was so taken with Falstaff that 
she forthwith requested the Poet to represent him in the 
quality of a lover; in compliance with which request he 
wrote The Merry Wives of Windsor. Queen Elizabeth 
was indeed a great woman, and did some great things: 
but if it were certain that she was thus the occasion of this 
play, there are many who would not scruple to set it 
down as the best thing she had any agency in bringing 
to pass ; and another many who might regard it as the best 
but one. If this be wrong, there is no help for it; for 
such, assuredly, will always be the case so long as men can 
"laugh and grow fat." 

But there is much diversity of judgment touching the 

amount of credit due to this tradition. Mr. Collier says: 

''Vhen traced to its source, it can be carried back no 
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MERRY WIVES introduction 

further than 1702: John Dennis in that year printed his 
Comical GaUcmty founded upon The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and in the dedication he states that Hhe comedy 
was written at the command of Queen Elizabeth, and by 
her direction; and she was so eager to see it acted, that 
she commanded it to be finished in fourteen days.' Dennis 
gives no authority for any part of this assertion : but be- 
cause he knew Dryden, it is supposed to have come from 
him; and because Dryden was acquainted with Davenant, 
it has been conjectured that the latter communicated it to 
the former. We own that we place little or no reliance on 
the story, especially recollecting that Dennis had to make 
out a case in favor of his alterations, by showing that 
Shakespeare had composed the comedy in an incredibly 
short period, and consequently that it was capable of im- 
provement." 

All which is clever and spirited enough, but strikes us 
as a rather too summary disposing of the matter ; the tra- 
dition not being incredible in itself, nor the immediate 
sources of it unentitled to confidence: for, granting that 
"Dennis had to make out a case in favor of his alter- 
ations," would he not be more likely to avail himself of 
something generally received, than to get up so question- 
able a fabrication? The date of his statement was but 
eighty-six years after the Poet's death; — a time when 
much traditionary matter, handed down from the reign of 
Elizabeth, was doubtless in circulation, that had not yet 
got into print: Dennis moved more or less in the literary 
circle of which Dryden was the center; and that circle, 
however degenerate, was the lineal successor of the glo- 
rious constellation gathered about Shakespeare. It is 
considerable that Dennis gave no reason for the Queen's 
alleged request ; which reason Rowe a few years later stated 
to be the pleasure she had from Falstaff in Henry IV; 
— ^a difference of statement that rather goes to accredit 
the substance of the tradition, because it looks as if both 
drew from a common source, not one from the other; 
each using such and so much of the traditionarv matter 
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as would best serve his turn. Their account, or rather, 
perhaps, the general belief from which it was taken, was 
received by Pope, Theobald, and other contemporaries, — 
men who would not be very apt to let such a matter go 
unsifted, or help to give it currency unless they thought 
there was good ground for it. 

An excellent cmd pleasant conceited comedy of Sir 
John Fahtaff and the Merry Wives of Windsor was en- 
tered in the Registers of the Stationers' Company, Jan. 
18, 1602. The title-page of the edition which came out 
soon after reads thus : A most pleasant and excellent conr 
ceited comedy of Sir John Falstaff and the Merry Wives 
of Windsor; intermixed with simdry variable and pleads- 
ing humours of Sir Hugh the Welch Knighty Justice Shal- 
loWj and his wise Cousin M. Slender; with the swaggering 
vein of Ancient Pistol^ and Corporal Nym. By WUliam 
Shakespeare, As it hath been divers times acted by the 
Right Honourable my Lord Chamberlain's servants; both 
before Her Majesty^ and elsewhere. We may set it down, 
therefore, as tolerably certain that The Merry Wives of 
Windsor was performed before the Queen near the close 
of 1601, notwithstanding the opinion of Chalmers, that 
"she was then in no mood for such fooleries." And prob- 
ably one reason for getting up the piratical edition of 
1602 was, that the play had been "divers times acted, both 
before Her Majesty and elsewhere." Now, that Queen 
Elizabeth was capable of appreciating the genius of Fal- 
staff, will hardly be questioned ; that she had been present 
at the performance of Henry /F, is quite probable, con- 
sidering the great popularity of that play as evinced in 
that five editions of it were published between 1598 and 
1613; that, having seen the irresistible Knight as there 
presented, she should desire to see more of him, was cei^ 
tainly natural enough: all which being granted, there ap- 
pears nothing to hinder, either that she should request the 
Poet to continue the character through another play, or 
that he should hasten to comply with the request. More- 
over, we learn from the Accounts of the Revels nt Court y 
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OF: WINDSOR Introduction 

that The Merry Wifoes of Windsor was acted before King 
James, in November, 1604. May we not justly conclude, 
then, that this was probably one of the plays referred to 
by Ben Jonson in his noble poem. To the Memory of my 
beloved Mr, William Shakespeare^ and what he hath left 

usf 

"Sweet Swan of Avon, what a sight it were. 
To see thee in our waters yet appear; 
And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our James t" 

So that, upon the whole, we can by no means bring our- 
selves to regard the forecited tradition with the contempt 
which Mr. Collier seems to think it deserves. The only 
part of it that much troubles us to digest, is that concern- 
ing the time wherein it makes the play to have been writ- 
ten: this, we confess, staggers us somewhat: yet, suppos- 
ing it to be false, it does not greatly invalidate the sub- 
stance of the tradition ; and we are well assured that the 
play, as published in 1602, might well enough have been 
written by Shakespeare within the time alleged. The 
question, therefore, turns somewhat upon the point, whether 
that edition was from a correct copy of an imperfect and 
unfinished play, a sort of rough draught hastily gotten up 
for the occasion, or from a false and mutilated copy stolen 
from the actors' lips by incompetent reporters, to gratify 
the cupidity of unscrupulous publishers. This question 
we have not room to discuss; and, if we had, the long 
discussions, indulged in by former critics to little pur- 
pose, shuts us up from all hope of being able ever to de- 
termine it. We may remark, however, there can be httle 
doubt that the edition of 1602 was fraudulent and surrep- 
titious; though this need not infer but that it may have 
been from a faithful copy fraudulently obtained for the 
press. Yet there are some things in it, such as the print- 
ing of prose so as to look like verse, which go to show 
that it was partly taken down as spoken, and partly made 
up from memory; the pirates apparently having no ear 
to distinguish prose and verse, and so presmning it to be 
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poetry, because written by a poet. That such frauds and 
piracies were practiced with some of Shakespeare's plays, 
scarce admits of dispute. But, for aught appears, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor may have been at that time very 
imperfect and inferior to what it is now, and yet the 
first edition a stolen and mangled copy of the play as it 
then was. ' And, whether from a correct or from a muti- 
lated transcript, that edition contains passages of which 
no traces are discoverable in the play as it now stands. 
Such is the following from the fiftii act: 

"Sir Hugh, Go you and see where brokers sleep. 
And fox-ey'd Serjeants, with their mace; 
Go lay the proctors in the street. 
And pinch the lousy Serjeant's face: 
Spare none of these when they're a-bed. 
But such whose nose looks blue and red. 
Quickly. Away, begone; his mind fulfil. 

And look that none of you stand still: 
Some do that thing, some do this, 
All do something, none amiss." 

There being no corresponding passage in the later edition 
strongly argues that the play, at least in this part, was 
entirely rewritten after the first copy was taken for the 
press; for men, whether purloining a manuscript or re- 
porting it as spoken, would obviously be much more apt 
to omit or alter words and sentences, than to make addi- 
tions or put in quite other matter. On the other hand, 
the authentic edition has some passages that can hardly 
be explained but upon the supposal that the play was re- 
vised, and those passages inserted, after the accession of 
James in the spring of 1603. Such is the odd reason 
Mrs. Page gives Mrs. Ford for declining to share the 
honor of Knighthood with Sir John : "These knights will 
hack; and so thou shouldst not alter the article of thy 
gentry:" which can scarce bear any other sense than as 
referring to the prodigality with which the King dis- 
pensed those honors in the first of his reign; Knighthood 
being thereby in a way to grow so hackneyed that it would 
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rather be an honor not to have been dubbed. And, in- 
deed, perhaps it may as well be noted here, that many of 
Shakespeare's plays apparently underwent so many re- 
visals and improvements between the first sketching and 
the last finishing of them, that any allusions they may con- 
tain to the events of his time afford a very uncertain clew 
to the date of their original composition. 

There remains a question of some interest as to the time 
when The Merry Wives was first written; whether before 
or after Henry IV ; for, if before, this at once upsets that 
part of the tradition which assigns the huge delight the 
Queen had at seeing FalstaJF in wit and war, as the cause 
of her requesting to see him in love. Knight and Halli- 
well, taking the edition of 1602 as a faithful, though per- 
haps surreptitious, copy of the play as then written, date 
"the original sketch" as far back as 1592 or 1598. In 
proof of this they urge what passes between Sir Hugh 
Evans, "mine Host de Jarterre," and Dr. Caius, respect- 
ing "a duke de Jarmany" ; because in 1592 a German duke 
actually did travel in England, with such special priv- 
ileges and accommodations as are indicated in the play. 
Mr. Knight's argument runs thus: "Now, if we knew 
that a real German duke had visited Windsor, (a rare occur- 
rence in the days of Elizabeth,) we should have the date 
of the comedy pretty exactly fixed. The circumstance 
would be one of those local and temporary allusions which 
Shakespeare seized upon to arrest the attention of his au- 
dience. We have before us a narrative, printed in the old 
German language, of the journey to England of the Duke 
of Wurtemburg in 1592 ; which narrative, drawn up by his 
secretary, contains a daily journal of his proceedings. 
He was accompanied by a considerable retinue, and trav- 
eled under the name of "The Count Mombeliard." 

From the resemblance of this name to Garmomble, an 
apparent anagram of Mumpelgart, which occurs in the 
copy of 1602, Mr. Knight justly infers the identity of 
the person. Yet the force of his reasoning is not alto- 
gether apparent, as it proceeds by a very uncertain mr 
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ure between the date of an event alluded to and the date 
of the allusion itself. Surely, in proportion to the rare- 
ness of an occurrence and the sensation it caused, it would 
naturally be remembered and remarked upon afterwards: 
nor is it easy to see how so rare and remarkable a thing 
as Mr. Halliwell represents this to have been, was "a mat- 
ter to be forgotten in 1601.'* Shakespeare's "local and 
temporary allusions," be it observed, were not merely for 
novelty and popularity, or used as ear-catchers to his au- 
dience; but for whatsoever matter he saw in them that 
could be made to serve the general purposes of art: and 
that the thing in question would not so soon be spoilt 
for his use, appears in the interest it has for us ; and would 
have, even if we had never heard of any such event occur- 
ring in his time. 

In further proof of his point Mr. Knight alleges sev- 
eral passages from the finished play, which are not found 
in the "original sketch," and which apparently refer to 
things occurring after the supposed date of that sketch. 
But all such arguments are at once nonsuited by the sup- 
position, which, to say the least, is a probable one, that 
the edition of 1602 was not from a faithful transcript, 
however obtained, of an unfinished play, but from a copy 
fraudulently taken down and made up by unskillful re- 
porters. 

There appears no good reason, therefore, but that The 
Merry Wives of Windsor may have been written after 
Henry /F, the First Part of which was first published in 
1598, and probably written the year before: that it was 
written earlier than 1596, nobody pretends. And that 
The Merry Wives had not been heard of in 1598, is further 
probable from its not being mentioned by Meres in his 
Wifs Treasury 9 which came out that year; for, his pur- 
pose being to approve Shakespeare "the most excellent 
among the English in both" comedy and tragedy, it seems 
rather unlikely that he would have passed by so apt a 
document of comic power, had it been known. 

A deal of perplexity has been gotten up as to the time 
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of the action in this play; that is, in what period of his 
life Falstaff undertook the adventure at Windsor, whether 
before or after his exploits represented in Henry IV, or 
at some intermediate time : questions scarce worth the dis- 
cussing or even the raising, but that it would hardly do to 
ignore a thing about which there has been so much ado. 
Much of this perplexity seems to have risen from con- 
founding the order in which the several plays were made, 
with the order of the events described in them. Now, at 
the close of Henry IV Falstaff and his companions are 
banished the neighborhood of the Court, "till their con- 
versations appear more wise and modest to the world"; 
and near the opening of Henry V, which follows hard upon 
the close of the former play, we have an account of Pal- 
staff's death. And because The Merry Wives of Windsor 
was probably written after both those plays, therefore the 
Poet has been thought by some to have ventured upon the 
questionable experiment of bringing Sir John and two of 
his followers upon the stage after their death; just as 
though one could not write the latter part of a man's life, 
and tell the story of his last hours, and then go back and 
give the history of his boyhood and youth, without break- 
ing the sacred peace of the grave. That the exploits at 
Windsor were before those at Gadshill, Eastcheap, and 
Shrewsbury, in the order of time, is shown by Mrs. Quick- 
ly's progress; who in the Merry Wives is a maiden and 
the housekeeper of Dr. Caius ; but in the other plays she 
has become a wife, though still Quickly; then she 
dwells awhile in widowhood, until, the sweetness of her 
former marriage having taught her better than to live 
out of wedlock, "she taketh to herself another mate." And 
the same thing is further shown in Falstaff's fearing lest 
the noise of his shames should come to the ears of the 
Court ; which fear could hardly be, but that he still have 
something there to lose: for he seems not to be aware how 
completely his genius in other exigencies will triumph over 
his failures in love-making. Nevertheless, it must be 
owned that the Poet, probably because the subject never 
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occurred to him, or because he sometimes lost the his- 
torical order of things in an overmastering sense of art, 
did not in all cdses take care to shun such anachronisms 
as criticism hath delighted to find in his plays. Perhaps it 
should be observed in this connection, that the two parts 
of Henry IV cover a period of ten and a half years, from 
the battle of Homildon, September, 140S, to the death of 
the King, March, 1418; in which time FalstafF doubtless 
had intervals of leisure for such adventures as those at 
Windsor. So that the action of the Comedy, supposing it 
were not before, might well enough have taken place some 
time during, the action of the History. And if the for- 
mer seems too early a date for the mention of "the wild 
Prince and Poins"; it would be considered that the Poet 
represents the Prince as already noted for his loose and 
idle courses, his connection with the rioters of Eastcheap 
having begun even before his fattier reached the throne. 

For the plot and matter of The Merry Wives^ Shake- 
speare was apparently little indebted to any thing but his 
own invention. The Two Lovers of Pisa^ a tale borrowed 
from the novels of Straparola, and published in Tarlton's 
Newes out of Purgatories 1590, is thought to have sug- 
gested some of the incidents; and the notion seems prob- 
able enough. In that Tale a young gallant falls in love 
with a jealous old doctor's wife, who is also young, and 
really encourages the unlawful passion. The gallant, not 
knowing the doctor, takes him for confidant and coun- 
selor in the prosecution of his suit, and is thus thwarted 
in all his plans. The naughty wife conceals her lover first 
in a basket of feathers, then between the ceilings of a 
room, and again in a box of deeds and valuable papers. 
If the Poet had any other obligations, they have not been 
traced clearly enough to be worth the mentioning. 

As a specimen of pure comedy. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor by general concession stands unrivaled ; the play 
being not only replete with the most ludicrous situations 
and predicaments, but surpassingly rich both in quality 
and variety of comic characterization. To say nothing 
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of Falstaff, who is an inexhaustible store-house of laugh- 
ter-moving preparations, there is comic matter enough in 
the other persons to keep the world in perpetual laughter. 
Though historically connected with the reign of Henry 
IV, the play is otherwise a delineation of the manners and 
humors of the Poet's time : in which view we need but com- 
pare it with Ben Jonson's Every Man in His Humour, 
great as is the latter, to see "how much easier it was to 
vanquish the rest of Europe than to contend with Shake- 
speare." 

The action of this play proceeds throughout by in- 
trigue; meaning thereby such a complication of cross- 
purposes and conflicting aims, wherein the several persons 
strive to outwit and circumvent one another. And the 
stratagems all have the appropriate merit of causing a 
grateful surprise, and a perplexity that interests because 
it stops short of confusion; while the awkward and gro- 
tesque predicaments, into which the persons throw each 
other by their cross-plottings and counter-plottings, are 
often a source of exquisite diversion. The play finely 
illustrates, moreover, though in its own peculiar line, the 
general order and method of Shakespeare's art; the sur- 
rounding parts falling in with the central one, and the 
subordinate plots drawing, as by a hidden impulse, into 
harmony with the leading one: if Falstaff be doomed to 
repeated collapses from a hero into a butt, that others may 
laugh at him instead of with him, the Welch Parson and 
French Doctor are also defeated of their revenge, just as 
they are getting over the preliminary pains and vexa- 
tions, and while pluming themselves with forthcoming hon- 
ors are suddenly deplumed into **vlouting-stogs" ; Page 
and his wife no sooner begin to exult in their success than 
they are taken down by the thrift of a counter-stratagem, 
and left to the double shame of ignobly failing in a dis- 
reputable undertaking; and Ford's jealousy is made to 
scourge him with the very whip he has twisted for the 
scourging of its object. Thus all the more prominent 
characters have to chew the ashes of disappointment in 
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turn, their plans being thwarted, and themselves made 
ridiculous, just as they are on the point of grasping 
their several fruitions. But Falstaff is the only one of 
them that rises by falling and extracts grace out of his 
very disgraces. For in him the grotesque and ludicrous 
is evermore laughing and chuckling over itself: he makes 
comedies extempore out of his own shames and infirmities ; 
and is himself the most delighted spectator of the side- 
shaking scenes where himself figures as chief actor. 

This observation and enjoyment of the comical as ex- 
hibited in himself, which forms perhaps the leading char- 
acteristic of Sir John, and explains much in him that were 
else inexplicable, is here seen, however, laboring under 
something of an eclipse. The truth is, Falstaff is plainly 
out of his sphere; and he shows a sad want of his usual 
sagacity and good sense in getting into it, — ^in suppos- 
ing for a moment that he could inspire such a passion in 
such a place : nor does it seem probable that the Poet would 
have exhibited him thus, but that he were moved thereto 
by somewhat else than the native promptings of his genius. 
For of love in any right or respectable sense Sir John 
is essentially incapable; and to represent him otherwise, 
had been to contradict, not carry out, his character. 
Shakespeare doubtless understood this ; and, being thus re- 
duced to the alternative of committing a gross breach of 
decorum or of making the hero unsuccessful, the moral 
sanity of his genius left him no choice. Accordingly Sir 
John is here conspicuous not so much for what he prac- 
tises as for what is practised upon him ; he being, in fact, 
the dupe and victim of his own heroism, and provoking 
laughter more by that he suffers than by that he does. So 
that the internal evidence of the play strongly favors the 
tradition of the Queen's requesting to see Falstaff in love ; 
as such request affords the only clear solution of the Poet's 
representing one who was plainly a favorite with him in so 
unsuitable a quality. For, if we may believe Hazlitt, "wits 
and philosophers seldom shine in that character"; and, 
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whether this be true or not, it is certain that "Sir John by 
no means comes off with flying colors." 

But Falstaff, notwithstanding these drawbacks, is still so 
far himself that "naught but himself can be his con- 
queror." If he be overmatched, it is not so much by the 
strength or skill of his antagonists, as from his being per- 
suaded, seemingly against his will and for the pleasure of 
others, into a line of adventure where he is not qualified 
to thrive. His incomparable art of turning adversities 
into commodities; the good-humored strategy whereby he 
manages to divert off all unpleasant feeling of his vices 
and frailties; the marvelous agility and aptness of wit 
which, with a vesture of odd and whimsical constructions, 
at once hides the offensive and discovers the comical fea- 
tures of his conduct ; the same towering impudence and sub- 
lime effrontery, which so lift him aloft in his subsequent 
exploits ; and the overpowering eloquence of exaggeration, 
with which he delights to set off and heighten whatsoever 
is most ludicrous in his own person or situation ; — ^all these 
qualities, though not in their full bloom and vigor, are here 
to be seen in triumphant exercise. 

Upon the whole, however, this bringing forth of Sir 
John more for exposure than for exhibition is not alto- 
gether grateful to those whom he has so often convulsed 
into health: though he still gives us wholesome shakings, 
we feel that it costs him too much: the rare exhilaration 
he affords us elsewhere, and even here, invests him with a 
sort of himiorous reverence ; insomuch that we can hardly 
help pitying even while we approve his merited, yet scarcely 
merited, shames and failures ; and we would fain make out 
some excuse for him on the score of these slips' occurring 
earlier in his life, when experience had not yet disciplined 
away the natural vanity which may sometimes lead a man 
of genius to fancy himself the object of the tender passion. 
And in like manner we are apt to apologize for the Poet's 
exposure of his and our favorite, on the ground that, 
being to represent him in an enterprise where he could 
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not deserve success, nor even work for it but by knavery, 
he was under a strong moral necessity of causing him not 
only to be thwarted, but to become the laughing-stock of 
those who thwart him, and, which is especially galling to 
one so wit-proud as Sir John, "to stand at the taunt of 
one that makes fritters of English." And we are the 
more disposed to leniency towards FalstafF amid his un- 
paralleled swampings, forasmuch as his merry persecutors 
are but a sort of decorous, respectable, common-place peo- 
ple, who borrow their chief importance from the victim 
of their mischievous sport ; and if they are not so bad as 
to make us wish him success, neither are they so good that 
we like to see them grow at his expense. But on this point 
Mr. Verplanck has spoken so aptly, that mere justice to 
the subject bids us quote him: **Our choler would rise, 
despite of us, against Cleopatra herself, should she pre- 
sume to make a dupe and tool of regal old Jack, the natural 
lord and master of all about him; and, though not so 
atrociously immoral as to wish he had succeeded with the 
Windsor gypsies, we plead guilty to the minor turpitude 
of sympathy, when he tells his persecutors, with brighten-' 
ing visage and exultant twinkle of eye, — ^'I am glad, 
though you have ta'en a special stand to strike at me, that 
your arrow hath glanc'd.' *' 

A further account of this huge magazine of comedies 
must be deferred till we encounter him at the noon of his 
glory, stealing, drinking, lying, recruiting, warring, and 
discoursing of wine, wit, valor, and honor, with Prince 
Hal at his side to wrestle forth the prodigies of his big- 
teeming brain. 

Sir John's followers are under the cloud with him, be- 
ing little more than the shadows of what they appear 
when their master is fully himself: the light of Bardolph's 
nose is not well kindled yet ; Pistol, ancient PistoPs tongue 
has not yet learned to strut with such potent impotence 
as it elsewhere waxes great withal. Quickly, however, is 
altogether herself as far as she goes, and she lets off some 
Villiancies that would not discredit her maturity in the 
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more congenial atmosphere of Eastcheap; though, of 
course, we may not expect her to be the woman now that she 
will be when she has known Sir John **these twenty-nine 
years, come peascod time." Acting here in the capacity of 
a matchmaker and go-between, her perfect impartiality to- 
wards all of Anne Page's suitors, both in the service she 
renders and in the return she accepts, finely exemplifies the 
indefatigable benevolence of that class of worthies towards 
themselves, and is so true to the life of a certain perpetual 
sort of people, as almost to make one believe in the trans- 
migration of souls. — "Mine Host of the Garter" is indeed 
a model of a host: up to any thing, and brimful of fun, 
so that it runs out at the ends of his fingers, nothing suits 
him so well as to uncork the wit-holders of his guests, un- 
less, peradventure, it be to uncork his wine-holders for 
them. His exhilarating conceit of practical shrewdness, — 
"Am I politic? am I subtle? am I a Machiavel?" — which 
serves as oil to make the wheels of his mind run smooth 
and glib, is richly characteristic, both of himself individ- 
ually and of the class he represents. — Sir Hugh Evans is 
an odd marriage of the ludicrous and the respectable. In 
his officious simplicity he moralizes the play much better, 
doubtless, than a wiser man could do it. The scene where, 
in expectation of the fight with the French doctor, he is 
fuU of "cholers," and "treinpling of mind," and "melan- 
cholies," and has ^^a great dispositions to cry," and strikes 
up a lullaby to the palpitations of his heart without seem- 
ing to know it, while those palpitations in turn scatter his 
memory and discompose his singing, is replete with a quiet 
delicacy of himior, hardly to be surpassed. It is quite 
probable, as hath been said, that both he and Doctor Caius 
are delineations, slightly caricatured, of what the Poet had 
seen and conversed with ; there being a portrait-like reality 
and effect about them, with just enough infusion of the 
ideal to lift them into the region of art. 

Hazlitt boldly pronounces Shakespeare "the only writer 
who was as great in describing weakness as strength." 
However this may be, we are pretty sure, that after Fal- 
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staff there is not a greater piece of work in the play than 
Master Abraham Slender, cousin to Robert Shallow Es- 
quire, — ^a dainty sprout, or rather sapling, of provincial 
gentry, who, once seen, is never to be forgotten. In his 
consequential verdancy, his aristocratic official boobyism, 
and his lean-witted, lack-brain originality, this pithless 
hereditary squireling is altogether inimitable and irresisti- 
ble ; — ^a tall though slender specimen of most effective im- 
becility, whose manners and character must needs be all 
from within, because he lacks force of nature enough to 
shape or dress himself by any model. Mr. Hallam, whose 
judgment in such things is not often at fault, thinks Slen- 
der was intended as ^^a satire on the brilliant youth of the 
provinces," such as they were **before the introduction of 
newspapers and tumpUce roads; awkward and boobyish 
among civil people, but at home in rude sports, and proud 
of exploits at which the town would laugh, yet perhaps with 
more courage and good-nature than the laughers." 

Ford's jealousy is managed with great skill so as to help 
on the plot, bringing out a series of the richest incidents, 
and drawing the most savory issues from the mellow, juicy 
old sinner upon whom he is practising. The means where- 
by he labors to justify his passion, spreading temptations 
and then concerting surprises, are quite as wicked as 
any thing Falstaff does, and have, besides, the further 
crime of exceeding meanness ; but both their meanness and 
their wickedness are of the kind that rarely fail to be their 
own punishment. The way in which his passion is made 
to sting and lash him into reason, and the crafty discre- 
tion of his wife in glutting his disease and thereby making 
an opportunity to show him what sort of stuff it lives on, 
are admirable instances of the wisdom with which the Poet 
delights to underpin his most fantastical creations. The 
counter-plottings, also, of Page and his wife, to sell their 
daughter against her better sense, are about as far from 
virtue as the worst purposes of Sir John; though their 
sins are of a more respectable kind than to expose them to 
ridicule. But we are the more willing to forget their un- 
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handsome practices herein, because of their good-natured 
efforts at last to make Falstaff forget his sad miscarriages, 
and to compose whatsoever vexations and disquietudes still 
remain, in a well-crowned cup of social merriment. — ^Anne 
Page is but an average specimen of discreet, placid^ inno- 
cent mediocrity, yet with a mind of her own, in whom we 
can feel no such interest as a rich father causes to be felt 
by those about her. In her and Fenton a slight dash of 
romance is given to the play ; their love forming a barely 
audible undertone of poetry in the grand chorus of com- 
icalities, as if on purpose that while the sides are shaken the 
heart may not be left altogether untouched. 
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COMMENTS 

By Shakespearean Scholars 

FALSTAFF 

Two features strike us at a glance as being clear and 
prominent in FalstafF's character; on the one hand, his 
great wealth of wit, his inexhaustible store of happy de- 
vices, plots and pranks, and the indestructibility of his 
good humor; on the other hand, his equally great amount 
of sensuality, love of pleasure and excessive carnal lusts. 
The point de vue of his life, and the center upon which 
all his aims and actions turn, is, that his wit, his inventive 
talents, and his shrewdness shall in all cases furnish him 
with the means of gratifying his sensual desires, and pro- 
tect him in case of need. Enjoyments of every description 
he must have; and it is only a good joke, a successful 
piece of mischief — to him the greatest of all enjoyments — 
that he thinks even more attractive than a glass of sack 
and the charms of Dolly Tear-sheet. FalstafF is the most 
consummate epicurean, in the form of a knight of Shak- 
speare's day but — owing to a halo of ingenious and irre- 
sistible wit, and an ideal mental freedom, which humor- 
ously disregard all difficulties, and even the whole 
seriousness of life — an epicurean who appears to a certain 
extent spiritualized, sublimated into a sort of poetical ideal, 
which raises him far above the usual run of common rakes, 
and prevents moral indignation from casting its judgment 
upon him. Falstaff does not possess any great passions, 
because to gratify them would cost him too much trouble, 
and afford an indeed great, but after all only a passing 
enjoyment. He has also nothing in common with actual 
wickedness and gross crimes and vices, because the former 
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undermine their own enjoyment, and also because they are 
inseparably connected with hate; moreover, great crimes 
are accomplished only with trouble and exertion, and are 
always followed by a dread of punishment; gross vices, 
lastly, necessarily blunt and deaden the sense of enjoy- 
ment. Neither is he at all jealous or envious — ^for envy 
is its own tormentor — ^he is more inclined to be glad to 
see others enjoying themselves, and even helps his boon- 
companions in attaining their desires, as long as these 
do not cause himself any inconvenience or annoyance. 
But as regards the lesser sins, such as bragging, lying 
and deceiving, he is not over-particular, and has even no 
great objections to a little thieving, when it can be done 
easily, and especially when connected with some good joke. 
He trusts to his wit to save him from any unpleasant conse- 
quences of such bagatelles; such things he considers nat- 
ural and unavoidable because he cannot find any enjoy- 
ment or procure the means of any enjoyment without them. 
If this were possible he would rather not be guilty of a 
single transgression, except as a joke, and even though 
not altogether good and virtuous, still he would like — with- 
out a struggle, however — to be upright and honest. It 
is true he likes virtue even less than vice, because it de- 
mands a greater amount of energy, and, worst of all, self- 
denial and self-control. He does not believe in virtue ; he 
thinks it a delusive piece of sophistry, a mere illusion to 
suppose that any one should give up enjoyment and pleas- 
ure against the instincts of nature, in order to obtain so- 
called true happiness. To him, therefore, virtue, like 
honor, is a mere ^^word," a thing that no one possesses, that 
has '*no skill in surgery," but at most is an honor to the 
dead who are insensible to it ; hence a mere "scutcheon," so 
"he'll none of it." And yet, at the same time, he knows 
very well that he must appear to possess certain virtues 
such as bravery, honesty, and above all things honor and 
authority; for without the appearance of these he would 
find it impossible to live. Accordingly his wit and shrewd- 
ness have here again to come to his aid, together with his 
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consummate impudence. In the same way as his inventive 
genius is inexhaustible when wanted to help him out of 
scrapes, and other difficulties, so the manner in which he 
conlaives to impose upon blockheads and simpletons is in- 
imitable. And as the aim of his existence, in a double 
sense, has so wholly become flesh and blood, and is steadily 
pursued by him, so, in spite of all obstacles, he in most 
cases succeeds in attaining his object. The result of this 
is a captivating nonchalemce and naturalness, and an im- 
posing amount of self-confidence. — ^Uuuci, Shakespeare* s 
Dramatic Art. 

MISTRESS PAGE AND MISTRESS FORD 

There are the two "Merry Wives" themselves. What a 
picture we have of buxom, laughing, ripe beauty ! ready for 
any frolic "that may not sully the chariness of their hon- 
esty." That jealous-pate, Ford, ought to have been sure 
of his wife's integrity and goodness, from her being so 
transparent-charactered and cheerful; for your insincere 
and double-dealing people are sure to betray, some time or 
other, the drag that dishonesty claps upon the wheel of 
their conduct. The career of a deceitful person is never 
uniform. In the sequel, however. Ford does make a hand- 
some atonement — ^that of a frank apology to the party 
whom he had abused by his suspicions ; and he winds up the 
play with the rest, not the least happy of the group from 
having an enfranchised heart. He says well : — 

**Pardon mc, wife. Henceforth do what thou wilt. 
I rather will suspect the sun with cold 
Than thee with wantonness. Now doth thy honour stand. 
In him that was of late a heretic, 
As firm as faith." 

— Clabke, Shakespeare-Characters. 

THE CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY 

Ford's jealousy, which is the main spring of the comic 
'Incidents, is certainly very well managed. Page, on the 
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contrary, appears to be somewKat uxorious in his dispo- 
sition; and we have pretty plain indications of the effect 
of the characters of the husbands on the different degrees 
of fidelity in their wives. Mrs. Quickly makes a very 
lively go-between, both between Falstaff and his Dulcineas, 
and Anne Page and her lovers, and seems in the latter 
case so intent on her own interest as totally to overlook 
the intentions of her employers. Her master, Dr. Caius, 
the Frenchman, and her fellow-servant Jack Rugby, are 
very completely described. This last-mentioned person is 
rather quaintly commended by Mrs. Quickly as "an honest, 
willing, kind fellow, as ever servant shall come in house 
withal, and I warrant you, no tell-tale, nor no breed-bate ; 
his worst fault is, that he is given to prayer; he is some- 
thing peevish that way; but nobody but has his fault." 
The Welch Parson, Sir Hugh Evans (a title which in those 
days was given to the clergy) is an excellent character in 
all respects. He is as respectable as he is laughable. He 
has "very good discretions, and very odd humours." The 
duel-scene with Caius gives him an opportunity to show his 
"cholers and his tremblings of mind," his valor and his 
melancholy, in an irresistible manner. In the dialogue, 
which at his mother's request he holds with his pupil, Will- 
iam Page, to show his progress in learning, it is hard 
to say whether the simplicity of the master or the scholar 
is the greatest. Nym, Bardolph, and Pistol, are but the 
shadows of what they were; •and Justice Shallow himself 
has little of his consequence left. But his cousin. Slender, 
makes up for the deficiency. He is a very potent piece of 
imbecility. In him the pretensions of the worthy Glou- 
cestershire family are well kept up, and immortalized. He 
and his friend Sackerson and his book of songs and his 
love of Anne Page and his having nothing to say to her 
can never be forgotten. It is tlie only first-rate character 
in the play : but it is in that class. Shakespear is the only 
writer who was as great in describing weakness as strength. 
— Hazutt, Characters of Shakespear^s Plays. 
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HONEST KNAVERY 

Great emphasis is laid throughout on honest knavery, in 
contrast to Falstaff's knavery. A wife, says the two 
women, may be merry and yet honest too ; even at the end 
of the seventeenth century there was a song which Halli- 
well quotes, in which, alluding to the moral of this play, 
the verse "wives may be merry and yet honest too," returns 
as a refrain. That the tricks played upon Falstaff were 
not only "admirable pleasures" but **hone8t knaveries," can 
alone move the plain, true, timid, and pious pastor to take 
pleasure in them. This simple but honest knavery cele- 
brates its victory throughout over-cunning and presump- 
tion. The crafty self -loving dig the pit and fall into it 
themselves ; it is dug too strangely wide even for the sim- 
ple, because self-conceited cunning estimates too lightly its 
opponent honesty. These words may be regarded as the 
soul of the play. It is a reflection to be drawn from no 
other of Shakespeare's dramas, but only from this play of 
intrigue. All the underplot of the piece relates to this 
point and to this lesson. The cunning host — a boaster full 
of mockery and tricks, who considers himself a great poli- 
tician and Machiavellian — ^teases the wavering, fencing Dr. 
Caius and the pedantic Welshman Evans ; the same vexation 
befalls him as Falstafi^, that the simple men, who cannot 
even speak English, combine against him, and cheat the 
crafty man about his horses. * The jealous Ford gives away 
money and name, and places the honor of his house at 
stake, only to learn more certainly the supposed treachery 
of his wife; the eavesdropper hears not of his innocent 
better half, but of his own shame, and suffers torments him- 
self in return for those which he would have prepared for 
the envied unsuspecting Page and his innocent wife. In 
Page's house again other tricks are devised. Husband and 
wife conspire against each other and against the happi- 
ness of their innocent daughter, to whom the one wishes to 
give an awkward simpleton for a husband, and the other an 
Id fellow ; mutually they fall into the snap^s laid for them, 
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and Fenton brings home the bride who has committed a 
"holy ofFence/' since marriages are settled in heaven, and 
wives are not, like land, to be purchased by money. Alike 
in all these corresponding afFairs does business seek to en- 
snare honesty — cunning, simplicity — ^jealousy, innocence — 
and avarice, the inoffensive nature; and their evil design 
reverts upon themselves. Unclouded honest sense is al- 
ways superior to base passion. And this moral, which 
links together these four intrigues, will be found, if we 
consider the piece from an ethical point of view (for the 
sake of its principal character and its development), to 
have a special reference to FalstafPs position and char- 
acter. The selfishness which we exhibited as the soul of 
FalstafPs nature appears at its highest climax when, op- 
posed to the virtue and simplicity which are its usual prey, 
in its vain security it considers the more subtle means of 
ensnaring as no longer necessary, and is thus ensnared in 
a gross trap. An egotist like Falstaff can suffer no se- 
verer defeat than from the honesty in which he does not 
believe, and from the ignorance which he does not esteem. 
The more ridiculous side of self-love is, therefore, in this 
play subjected to a ridiculous tragic-comic fall, which, as 
regards time and the development of the plot, precedes the 
serious comic-tragic fall which meets Falstaff on the acces- 
sion of the king, when the serious and mischievous side of 
his self-love was just on the point of a dangerous triumph. 
— Gekvinus, Shakespeare Commentaries, 

SHAKESPEARE'S GENIUS 

The Merry Wives of Windsor does not rank high among 
the dramas of Shakespeare ; and we cannot help feeling a 
little depressed at the unrelieved discomfitures of Falstaff. 
On this account I am inclined to regard the play as a most 
striking illustration of the power and the versatility of 
Shakespeare's genius. And this the more if, as we may 
rea8on€d>ly suppose, the piece was produced in haste, and 
with some impatience both of the task and the subject. 
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But if the vivid imagination, the ready wit, and all that 
appertains to the indefinable gift of genius is strikingly 
displayed, the comedy will fill us with scarcely less astonish- 
ment as we recognize the writer's mastery of material, espe- 
cially of contemporary literature, and his intimate ac- 
quaintance with contemporary life. — Lues, HaruR)aok to 
Shakespeare's Works. 

UNIQUE CHARACTER OP THE PLAY 

The Merry Wives of Windsor stands apart with an 
unique character. It is essentially prosaic, and is indeed 
the only play of Shakspere written almost wholly in prose. 
There is no reason why we should refuse to accept the 
tradition put upon record by Dennis and by Howe that 
The Merry Wives was written by Shakspere upon compul- 
sion, by order of Elizabeth, who in her lust for gross 
mirili, required the poet to expose his Falstaff to ridicule, 
by exhibiting him, the most delightful of egoists, in love. 
Shakspere yielded to the necessity. His Merchant of 
Venice might pass well enough with the miscellaneous' gath- 
ering of upper, middle, and lower classes which crowded to 
a public theater. Now he had to cater specially for gen- 
tle-folk and for a queen. And knowing how to please 
every class of spectators, he knew how to hit ofi^ the taste 
of "the barbarian.*' The Merry Wives of Windsor is a 
play written expressly for the barbarian aristocrats with 
their hatred of ideas, their insensibility to beauty, their 
hard efficient manners, and their demand for impropriety. 
The good folk of London liked to see a prince or a duke, 
and they liked to see him made gracious and generous. 
These royal and noble persons at Windsor wished to see 
the interior life of country gentlemen of the middle-class, 
and to see the women of tiie middle-class with their excel- 
lent bourgeois morals, and rough, jocose ways. The 
comedy of hearing a French physician and a Welsh par- 
son speak broken English was appreciated by thnse spec- 
tators who uttered their mothex^tongue witii exemplary 
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accent. Shakspere did not make a grievance of his taskr 
He threw himself into it with spirit, and despatched his 
work quickly, — ^in fourteen days, if we accept the tradi- 
tion. But Falstaff he was not prepared to recall from 
heaven or from hell. He dressed up a fat rogue, brought 
forward for the occasion from the back premises of the 
poet's imagination, in FalstaflF's clothes ; he allowed persons 
and places and times to jumble themselves up as they 
pleased ; he made it impossible for the most laborious nine- 
teenth century critic to patch on The Merry Wives to 
Henry IV. But the Queen and her Court laughed as the 
buck-basket was emptied into the ditch, no more suspect- 
ing that its gross lading was not the incomparable jester 
of Eastcheap, than Ford suspected the woman with a great 
beard to be other than the veritable Dame Pratt. — Dow- 
den, Shakspere — His Mind and Art. 

CORRECTNESS OF PROPORTION 

This Comedy belongs to that class of Shakspeare's 
plays that is marked by correctness of proportion both 
in characters and distribution. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to name a play that is more distinguished by the 
avoidance of redundancy, by the specific quality of cor- 
rectness. The characters, which are very numerous, — 
they amount to twenty — are all wrought to an equal de- 
gree of finish, and are brought forward or subordinated 
with the exact reUef that corresponds with their several 
functions and importance. The scenes follow in succession 
with admirably regulated length and variety of move- 
ment, and with such exact compensation of tone and humor 
as to move forward the busy action without delay or con- 
fusion, without a hint of tediousness or a moment of dis- 
satisfaction from the beginning to the end. These are 
qualities that best evidence the height and maturity of 
poetic powers. Still it is apparent that for such powers 
the scope and subject of the play did not afford the fullest 
opportunities of exercise. It is not for an instant to bc^ 
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placed beside the more perfect poetical comedies, beside 
As You Like It^ or Twelfth Night, or even beside The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, or perhaps Love*s Labor*s Lost; 
works for which lavish expenditure of poetic gold vindi- 
cates rank in a higher class notwithstanding defects in cor- 
rectness and proportion. — Lloyd, Critical Essays. 

A FARCICAL COMEDY 

Apart, however, from a lack of elevation in style, and 
from a certain slendemess in the drawing of characters, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor is an admirable farcical 
comedy, breezy in its movement, full of capital situations, 
and, at the same time, satisfying strict literary require- 
ments with a skillfully Interwoven major and minor plot. 
It deals purely with bourgeois life, and critics have seen in 
this an additional evidence that it was prepared for the 
special benefit of Elizabeth and her train, who would relish 
this vigorous sketch of middle-class society, with its man- 
ners and morals so entirely at variance with those of a 
refined and dissolute court. The allusions in Act V to 
Windsor Castle, and to the chairs and insignia of the 
Knights of the Garter, seem even to suggest the scene of 
the first performance, though it is questionable whether 
Elizabethan gallants could have entirely enjoyed the spec- 
tacle of one of their own order, however degraded, suf- 
fering discomfiture at the hands of citizens' wives. Nor 
is it true to say that The Merry Wives is Shakspere's only 
play of middle-class life. The Comedy of ErrorSy in spite 
of its classical source and names, deals with exactly the 
same social grade; and indeed the two plays are akin in 
their unflagging bustle and wealth of humorous incident, 
which produce, besides other results, in one case the cure 
of a jealous wife, and in the other, of a jealous husband. — 
Boas, Shakspere and his Predecessors. 
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THE APPEAL OP THE PLAY 

There is real poetry in the short fairy scene of the 
last act. The poet here takes his revenge for the prose to 
which he has so long been condemned. It is full of the 
aromatic wood-scents of Windsor Park by night. What 
is altogether most valuable in The Merry Wives is its 
strong smack of the English soil. The play appeals to us, 
in spite of the drawbacks inseparable from a work hastily 
written to order, because the poet has here for once re- 
mained faithful to his own age and his own country, and 
has given us a picture of the contemporary middle-class, 
in its sturdy and honest worth, which even tiie atmosphere 
of farce cannot quite obscure. — ^Bbandes, William Shake- 
speare. 

REPOSE 

The movement of the principal action is beautifully con- 
trasted with the occasional repose of the other scenes. 
The Windsor of the time of Elizabeth is presented to us, 
as the quiet country town, sleeping under the shadow of 
its neighbor the castle. Amidst its gabled houses, sepa- 
rated by pretty gardens, from which the elm and the chest- 
nut and the lime throw their branches across the un- 
paved road, we find a goodly company, with little to do 
but gossip and laugh, and make sport out of each other's 
cholers and weaknesses. We see Master Page training his 
"fallow greyhound" ; and we go with Master Ford "a-bird- 
ing." We listen to the "pribbles and prabbles" of Sir 
Hugh Evans and Justice Shallow, with a quiet satisfaction ; 
for they talk as unartificial men ordinarily talk, without 
much wisdom, but with good temper and sincerity. We 
find ourselves in the days of ancient hospitality, when 
men could make their fellows welcome without ostenta- 
tious display, and half a dozen neighbors "could drink 
down all unkindness" over "a hot venison pasty." The 
more busy inhabitants of the town have time to tattle, 
and to laugh, and be laughed at. Mine Host of t^-^ 
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Garter is the prince of hosts ; he is the very soul of fun 
and good temper; — ^he is not solicitous whether Falstaff 
sit "at ten pounds a week" or at two; — ^he readily takes 
"the withered serving man for a fresh tapster^' ; — ^his con- 
fidence in his own cleverness is delicious: — ^"am I politic, 
am I subtle, am I a Machiavel?" — the Germans '*shall have 
my horses, but 1*11 make them pay. I'll sauce them." 
When he loses his horses, and his **mind is heavy," we re- 
joice that Fenton will give him "a hundred pound in gold" 
more than his loss. His contrivances to manage the fray 
between the furious French doctor, and the honest Welsh 
parson, are productive of the happiest situations. Caius 
waiting for his adversary — ^**de herring is no dead so as I 
vill kill him" — ^is capital. But Sir Hugh, with his, — 

**There will we make our peds of roses. 
And a thousand fragrant posies. 
To shallow- 
Mercy on me ! I have a great dispositions to cry," — ^is inim- 
itable. — Knight, Pictorud Shakespeare. 



SHAKESPEARE'S KNOWLEDGE OF LANGUAGES 

A brilliant proof of Shakespeare's knowledge of lan- 
guages — ^which may be compared with his humorous use of 
the Latin-English element — ^is the masterly way in which 
he makes Dr. Caius murder the English language in 
"The Merry Wives." Those who have ever heard a 
Frenchman "clip" the Queen's English will not hesitate to 
admit that the poet has grasped and reproduced this jargon 
with inimitable truth and in the wittiest manner. And, as 
far as is known, Shakespeare had no model in any con- 
temporary writer for this character of his. Are we to be- 
lieve that he engaged an assistant with a knowledge of 
French for the occasion? This would be a most arbitrary 
and unwarrantable assumption, and it is only a preju- 
diced mind that could come to any such conclusion. 
Shakespeare undoubtedly, in this case also, made his studies 
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from reariife; in London there were numerous representa- 
tives of the different nationalities with whom he might easily 
have come in contact. This is another point that must be 
taken into consideration if a correct idea is to be formed of 
the degree of Shakespeare's linguistic knowledge, and of 
the manner in which he acquired it. That Shakespeare 
made industrious use of the existing translations of mod- 
ern authors, in the same way as he did of works originally 
written in Latin or Greek, is a fact too well known to ad- 
mit of a doubt; but it is only a very limited argument 
against his having known the languages. It would be ab- 
surd to imagine that he despised translations of French 
and Italian romances, for the latter, more especially, had 
been a mine full of valuable material to him. — ^Elze, WUU 
tarn Shakespeare* 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Sir Johk Faubtaff 
Fenton, a gentleman 
Shaixow, a country justice 
Slekder, cousin to Shallow 

Page' j *^^ gentlemen dwelling at Windsor 

William Page, a boy, son to Page 

Sir Hugh Evakb, a Welsh parson 

Doctor Caius, a French physician 

Host of the Garter Inn 

Bardolph, -<| 

Pistol, ysharpers attending on Fdlstaf. 

Nym, J 

Robin, page to Falstaf 

Simple, servant to Slender. 

Rugby, servant to Doctor Caius 

Mistress Ford 

Mistress Page 

Anke Page, her daughter 

Mistress Quickly, servant to Doctor Caius 

Servants to Page, Ford, &c 

Scene: Windsor, and the neighborhood. 
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SYNOPSIS 

By J. Ellis Bubdick 

ACT I 

Sir John Falstaff is attracted to Mistress Ford and Mis- 
tress Page, two women of Windsor, and, although they are 
married, he determines to win their affections. Anne, 
daughter to Mistress Page, is courted by a young provin- 
cial gentleman, Abraham Slender, by a Welsh schoolmaster 
and preacher. Sir Hugh Evans, by a French physician, 
Doctor Caius, and by Fenton, a courtier. 

ACT n 

Falstaff writes notes to both Mistress Ford and Mistress 
Page, and when the ladies compare them, they are found 
to be almost identical in wording. They are angry, and 
counsel together how they may avenge themselves and pun- 
ish the man's impudence. Mistress Ford makes an ap- 
pointment with him. Pistol and Nye, servants to Sir John, 
tell the husbands that their master loves the ladies. Page 
is content to let his wife settle with Falstaff, but Ford 
disguises himself and wins from the knight the secret of 
his appointment with Mistress Ford. 

ACT m 

On the night of the meeting. Mistress Page goes to 
Mistress Ford's house before the knight's arrival and they 
prepare, a large basket of soiled linen, intending to tell 
Falstaff that the only way he can safely leave the house 
is to be carried out in this basket. Just as they are 
carrying out this ruse, the jealous Ford, accompanied by 
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several friends, comes in. He, too, is deceived by the basket 
of soiled clothes and FalstaiF is dumped into the Thames. 
Although nearly drowned by this treatment. Sir John is 
quite ready to renew his suit upon receipt of another mes- 
sage from Mistress Ford appointing another meeting-time. 
Ford again calls upon FalstaiF and is told how he es- 
caped the irate husband, and when he is again to meet the 
wife. Ford determines to watch his wife more closely than 
before. In the meantime Anne Page is favoring Fenton, 
while her mother prefers Doctor Caius, and her father has 
promised her to Slender. 

ACT IV 

FalstafF comes the second time to Mistress Ford's house. 
Again Ford surprises them and the knight escapes dressed 
as an old witch, while the husband is searching the basket, 
believing Falstaff to be concealed therein. The ladies now 
tell their husbands all about FalstafTs letters and their 
punishment, and together the four plan a final bit of 
fun with the fat gentleman. Master and Mistress Page 
and Anne each scheme to use this third meeting for a furth- 
erance of his or her matrimonial plans. ^ 

ACT V 

Falstaff comes to Windsor Park wearing a buck's head. 
Some young people, including Anne Page, are dressed as 
fairies, and they set upon him, pinch him, and bum him 
with their tapers. The four chief conspirators reveal 
themselves to him and reproach him for his attempted evil- 
doing, but in the end forgive him. Then they all go to 
Page's house, there to feast and to celebrate Anne's mar- 
riage with Fenton, for the girl had succeeded in her plans 
in spite of her father and mother. 
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THE 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 

ACT FIRST 
Scene I 

Windsor. Before Page's house. 

Enter Justice ShaUorVj Slender, and Sir Hugh 
Evans. 

Shal. Sir Hugh, persuade me not; I will make 
a Star-chamber matter of it: if he were 
twenty Sir John FalstafFs, he shall not abuse 
Robert Shallow, esquire. 

Slen. In the county of Gloucester, justice of 
peace and 'Coram/ 

Shal. Aye, cousin Slender, and *Custalorum.' 

Slen. Aye, and *Rato-lorum' too; and a gentle- 
man born, master parson; who writes him- 
self 'Armigero,' in any bill, warrant, quit- 10 
tance, or obligation, 'Armigero/ 

Shal. Aye, that I do; and have done any time 
these three hundred years. 

13. "these three hundred yeartt*; Shallow here identifies himself 
with **all his successors gone before him"; an aristocratic way of 
spealcing once common in England, and not wholly laid aside yet. 
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SUn. All his successors gone before him hath 
done H; and all his ancestors that come after 
him may: they may give the dozen white 
luces in their coat. 

Shal. It is an old coat. 

Evans. The dozen white louses do become an 
old coat well; it agrees well, passant; it is a 20 
familiar beast to man, and signifies love. 

Shal. The luce is the fresh fish; the salt fish is 
an old coat. 

Slen. I may quarter, coz. 

Shal. You may, by marrying. 

Evans. It is marring indeed, if he quarter it. 

Shal. Not a whit. 

Evans. Yes, py'r lady; if he has a quarter of 
your coat, there is but three skirts for your- 
self, in my simple conjectvu'es: but that is 30 
all one. If Sir John FalstaflT have com- 
mitted disparagements unto you, I am of 
the church, and will be glad to do my benev- 

Washington Allston was once the guest of an English nobleman 
who, though Shallow in nothing else, said he came over with William 
the Conqueror. We are indebted to Mr. Verplanck for this anecdote, 
and also for the information that Shallow's mode of speech, though 
common, is characteristic of him. — H. N. H, 

22. "The luce is the fresh fish; the salt fish is an old coat." No 
satisfactory explanation of this passage has as yet been offered; 
various suggestions have been made, e. g. **salt-llsh"= the hake 
borne by the stockfishmongers ; "same" for "salt"; "'tis ott fish" 
(assigned to Evans), &c. May not, however, the whole point of 
the matter lie in Shallow's use of "salt" in the sense of "saltant," 
the heraldic term, used especially for vermin? If so, "salt flsh"= 
"the leaping louse," with a quibble on "salt" as opposed to "fresh 
fish." There is further allusion to the proverbial predilection of 
vermin for "old coats," used quibblingly in the sense of "coat-of- 
arms." — I. G. 
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olence to make atonements and comprem- 
ises between you. 

Shal. The coimcil shall hear it; it is a riot. 

Evans. It is not meet the coimcil hear a riot; 
there is no fear of Got in a riot: the council, 
look you, shall desire to hear the fear of 
Gk)t, and not to hear a riot; take your viza- 40 
ments in that. 

Shal. Hal o' my life, if I were young again, 
the sword should end it. 

Evans. It is petter that friends is the sword, 
and end it: and there is also another device 
in my prain, which peradventure prings goot 
discretions with it: — ^there is Anne Page, 
which is daughter to Master Thomas Page, 
which is pretty virginity. 

Slen. Mistress Anne Page? She has brown 50 
hair, and speaks small like a woman. 

Evans. It is that f ery person for all the orid, as 
just as you will desire; and seven hundred 
pounds of moneys, and gold and silver, is 
her grandsire upon his death's-bed (Got de- 
liver to a joyful resurrections 1) give, when 
she is able to overtake seventeen years old: 
it were a goot motion if we leave our prib- 
bles and prabbles, and desire a marriage be- 

61. To "apeak smalV means much the same as what old Lear so 
toucfahigly says over his dying Cordelia: ''Her voice was ever soft, 
gentie, and low; an excellent thing in woman." So also in Chaucer: 

'The company answered all. 
With voice sweet entuned, and so 9mall, 
That methougfat it the sweetest melody."— H. N. H. 
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tween Master Abraham and Mistress Anne 60 
Page. 

Slen. Did her grandsire leave her seven hun- 
dred pound? 

Evans. Aye, and her father is make her a 
petter penny. 

Slen. I know the yoimg gentlewoman; she has 
good gifts. 

Evans. Seven hundred poimds and possibilities 
is goot gifts. 

Shal. Well, let us see honest Master Page. Is 70 
FalstafF there? 

Evans. Shall I tell you a lie? I do despise a 
liar as I do despise one that is false, or as I 
despise one that is not true. The knight, 
Sir John, is there; and, I beseech you, be 
ruled by your well-wiUers. I will peat the 
door for Master Page. [Knocks] What, 
hoa! Got pless your house here! 

Page. [Within] Who 's there? 

Enter Page. 

Evans. Here is Got's plessing, and your friend, 80 
and Justice Shallow; and here young 
Master Slender, that peradventures shall tell 
you another tale, if matters grow to your 
likings. 

Page. I am glad to see your worships well. I 
thank you for my venison. Master Shallow. 

Shal. Master Page, I am glad to see you: much 
good do it your good heart 1 I wished your 
venison better; it was ill killed. How doth 
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good Mistress Page? — ^and I thank you al- 90 

ways with my heart, lal with my heart. 
Page. Sir, I thaiik you. 
SJial. Sir, I thank you; by yea and no, I do. 
Page. I am glad to see you, good Master 

Slender. 
Slen. How does your fallow greyhoimd, sir? 

I heard say he was outrun on CotsalL 
Page. It could not be judged, sir. 
Slen. You 'U not confess, you '11 not confess. 
Shal. That he will not. Tis your fault, 'tis 100 

your fault; 'tis a good dog. 
Page. A cur, sir. 
Shal. Sir, he 's a good dog, and a fair dog: can 

there be more said? he is good and fair. Is 

Sir John Falstaff here? 
Page. Sir, he is within; and I would I could do 

a good office between you. 
Evans. It is spoke as a Christians ought to 

speak. 
Shal. He hath wronged me, Master Page. HO 
Page. Sir, he doth in some sort confess it. 
Shal. If it be confessed, it is not redressed: is 

not that so. Master Page? He hath 

wronged me; indeed he hath; at a word, he 

hath, believe me: Robert Shallow, esquire, 

saith, he is wronged. 

97. "Outrun on Cotsall," i. e, on the Cotswold hills (in Gloucester- 
shire); probably an allusion to the famous Cotswold Games, which 
were revived at the beginning of the seventeenth century, though 
evidently instituted earlier; the allusion does not occur in the first 
and second Quartos. — I. G. 

114. "at a word"; in a word.— C. H. H. 
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Page. Here comes Sir John. 

Enter Sir John FaUtaff, Bardolph, Nym, 
and Pistol. 

Fal. Now, Master Shallow, you '11 complain of 

me to the king. 
Shal. Eiiight, you have beaten my men, killed 120 

my deer, and broke open my lodge, 
Fal. But not kissed your keeper's daughter? 
Shal. Tut, a pin! this shall be answered. 
FaL I will answer it straight; I have done all 

this. That is now answered. 
Shal. The council shall know this. 
FaL 'Twere better for you if it were known in 

counsel: you '11 be laughed at. 
Evans. Pauca verba, Sir John; goot worts. 
Fal. Good worts 1 good cabbage. Slender, 1130 

broke your head: what matter have you 

against me? 
Slen. Marry, sir, I have matter in my head 

against you; and against your cony-catching 

rascals, Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol. 
Bard. You Banbury cheese! 
Slen. Aye, it is no matter. 
Pist. How now, Mephostophilus 1 
Slen. Aye, it is no matter. 

121. "lodge"; the keeper's lodge.--C. H. H. 

122, "kissed the keeper's daughter"; Scott in Kenilworth suggests 
that this was part of the charge made against the Poet by Sir 
Thomas Lucy. Council and counsel, just below, are probably a 
quibble, the one meaning the Star-Chamber, the other being used 
in the sense of secresy. Sir Thomas seems to have gained nothing 
by his proceedings against the Poet but the honor of being **laughed 
at."— H. N. H. 
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Nym. Slice, I sayl pauca, pauca: slice I that's 140 
my humor. 

Slen. Where 's Simple, my man? Can you tell, 
cousin? 

Evans. Peace, I pray you. Now let us under- 
stand. There is three imipires in this mat- 
ter, as I understand; that is. Master Page, 
fidehcet Master Page; and there is myself, 
fidelicet myself; and the three party is, 
lastly and finally, mine host of the Garter. 

Page. We three, to hear it and end it between 150 
them. 

Evans. Fery goot: I will make a prief of it in 
my note-book 1 and we will afterwards ork 
upon the cause with as great discreetly as 
we can. 

Fal Pistol 1 

Pist. He hears with ears. 

Evans. The tevil and his taml what phrase is 
this, 'He hears with ear'? why, it is affecta- 
tions. 160 

Fal. Pistol, did you pick Master Slender's 
purse? 

Slen. Aye, by these gloves, did he, or I would 
I might never come in mine own great 
chamber again else, of seven groats in mill- 
sixpences, and two Edward shovel-boards, 
that cost me two shilling and two pence 
a-piece of Yead Miller, by these gloves. 

Fah Is this true. Pistol? 

Evans. No; it is false, if it is a pick-purse. 170 
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Pi^t. Ha, thou mountain-foreigner 1 Sir John 
and master mine, 
I combat challenge of this latten bilbo. 
Word of denial in thy labras herel 
Word of denial: froth and scum, thou liestl 

Slen. By these gloves, then, 'twas he. 

Nym. Be avised, sir, and pass good humors: I 
will say 'marry trap' with you, if you run 
the nuthook's humor on me; that is the very 
note of it. 180 

Slen. By this hat, then, he in the red face had 
it ; for though I cannot remember what I did 
when you made me drunk, yet I am not alto- 
gether an ass. 

Fal. What say you. Scarlet and John? 

Bard. Why, sir, for my part, I say the gentle- 
man had drunk himself out of his five sen- 
tences. 

Evans. It is his five senses: fie, what the ignor- 
ance is! 190 

Bard. And being fap, sir, was, as they say, 
cashiered; and so conclusions passed the 
careires. 

Slen. Aye, you spake in Latin then too; but 'tis 
no matter: I 'U ne'er be drunk whilst I live 
again, but in honest, civil, godly company, 
for this trick: if I be drunk I '11 be drunk 
with those that have the fear of God, and 
not with drunken knaves. 

185. "Scarlet and John"; Robin Hood's boon companion; an allu- 
sion to Bardolph's red face. — I. G. 
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Evans. So Got udge me, that is a virtuous 200 
mind. 

Fal. You hear all these matters denied, gentle- 
men; you hear it. 

Enter An/ne Page, with wine; Mistress Ford and 
Mistress Page, following. 

Page. Nay, daughter, carry the wine in; we '11 
drink within. [Emt Anne Page, 

Slen. O heaven! this is Mistress Anne Page. 

Page. How now, Mistress Fordl 

FcJ,. Mistress Ford, by my troth, you are very 
well met: by your leave, good mistress. 

[Kisses her. 

Page. Wife, bid these gentlemen welcome. 210 
Come, we have a hot venison pasty to din- 
ner: come, gentlemen, I hope we shall drink 
down all unkindness. 

[Exeunt all except Shal., Slen., and Evans. 

Slen. I had rather than forty shillings I had 
my Book of Songs and Sonnets here. 

Enter Simple. 

How now. Simple! where have you been? I 
must wait on myself, must I? You have 
not the Book of Riddles about you, have 
^ you? 
Sim. Book of Riddles! why, did you not lend it 220 
to Alice Shortcake upon All-hallowmas last, 
a fortnight afore Michaelmas? 

329. "a fortfUght afore Michaelmas." The blunder is doubtless 
intended. Theobald unnecessarily proposed Martlemas. — C. H. H. 
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Shal. Come, coz; come, coz; we stay for you, 
A word with you, cozl marry, this, coz; there 
is, as 'twere, a tender, a kind of tender, 
made afar off by Sir Hugh here. Do you 
understand me? 

Slen. Aye, sir, you shall find me reasonable; if 
it be so, I shall do that that is reason. 

Shal. Nay, but understand me. 230 

Slen. So I do, sir. 

Evans. Give ear to his motions. Master 
Slender: I will description the matter to you, 
if you be capacity of it. 

Slen. Nay, I will do as my cousin Shallow 
says: I pray you, pardon me; he 's a justice 
of peace in his country, simple though I 
stand here. 

Evans. But that is not the question: the ques- 
tion is concerning your marriage. 240 

Shah Aye, there 's the point, sir. 

Evans. Marry, is it; the very point of it; to 
Mistress Anne Page. 

Slen. Why, if it be so, I will marry her upon 
any reasonable demands. 

Evans. But can you affection the 'oman? Let 
us conunand to know that of your mouth 
or of your lips; for divers philosophers hold 
that the lips is parcel of the mouth. There- 
fore, precisely, can you carry your good will 250 
to the maid? 

ShaL Cousin Abraham Slender, can you love 
her? 
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Slen. I hope, sir, I will do as it shall become one 
that would do reason. 

Evans. Nay, Got's lords and his ladies I you 
must speak possitable, if you can carry her 
your desires towards her. 

ShaL That you must. Will you, upon good 
dowry, marry her? 260 

Slen. I will do a greater thing than that, upon 
your request, cousin, in any reason. 

ShaL Nay, conceive me, conceive me, sweet coz: 
what I do is to pleasure you, coz. Can you 
love the maid? 

Slen. I will marry her, sir, at your request: but 
if there be no great love in the beginning, 
yet heaven may decrease it upon better ac- 
quaintance, when we are married and have 
more occasion to know one another; I hope, 270 
upon familiarity will grow more contempt: 
but if you say *Marry her,' I will marry her; 
that I am freely dissolved, and dissolutely. 

Evans. It is a fery discretion answer; save the 
fall is in the ort ^dissolutely' : the ort is, ac- 
cording to our meaning, ^resolutely' : his 
meaning is good. 

ShaL Aye, I think my cousin meant well. 

Slen. Aye, or else I would I might be hanged, 
la! 280 

ShaL Here comes fair Mistress Anne. 

Re-enter Anne Page. 

Would I were young for your sake, Mistress 
Annel 
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Anne. The dinner is on the table; my father 
desires your worships' company. 

ShaL I wiU wait on him, fair Mistress Anne. 

Evans. Od's plessed will I I will not be absence 
at the grace. [Ea^eunt Shallow and Evans. 

Anne. Will 't please your worship to come in, 
sir? 290 

Slen. No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily; I am 
very well. 

Anne. The dinner attends you, sir. 

Slen. I am not a-hungry, I thank you, forsooth. 
Go, sirrah, for all you are my man, go wait 
upon my cousin Shallow. [Eodt Simple.^ 
A justice of peace sometime may be behold- 
ing to his friend for a man. I keep but 
three men and a boy yet, till my mother be 
dead : but what though? yet I live like a poor 300 
gentleman bom. 

Anne. I may not go in without your worship: 
they will not sit till you come. 

Slen. V faith, I '11 eat nothing; I thank you as 
much as though I did. 

Anne. I pray you, sir, walk in. 

Slen. I had rather walk here, I thank you. I 
bruised my shin th' other day with playing 
at sword and dagger with a master of fence ; 
three veneys for a dish of stewed prunes; 310 
and, by my troth, I cannot abide the smell of 
hot meat since. Why do your dogs bark so? 
be there bears i' the town? 

995. "go wait upon"; it was formerly the custom in England for 
persons to be attended at dinner by their own servants wherever 
they dined.— H. N. H. n \ 
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Anne. I think there axe, sir; I heard them 
talked of. 

Slen. I love the sport well; but I shall as soon 
quarrel at it as any man in England. You 
are afraid, if you see the bear loose, are you 
not? 

Anne. Aye, indeed, sir. 320 

Slen. That's meat and drink to me, now. I 
have seen Sackerson loose twenty times, and 
have taken him by the chain; but, I warrant 
you, the women have so cried and shrieked 
at it, that it passed: but women, indeed, can- 
not abide 'em; they are very ill-favored 
rough things. 

Re-enter Page. 

Page. Come, gentle Master Slender, come; we 
stay for you. 

Slen. I '11 eat nothing, I thank you, sir. 330 

Page. By cock and pie, you shall not choose, 
sir! come, come. 

Slen. Nay, pray you, lead the way. 

Page. Come on, sir. 

Slen. Mistress Anne, yourself shall go first. 

Anne. Not I, sir; pray you, keep on. 

Slen. Truly, I will not go first; truly, la! I will 
not do you that wrong. 

Anne. I pray you, sir. 

Slen. I '11 rather be unmannerly than trouble- 
some. You do yourself wrong, indeed, la I 

[Exeunt 
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Scene II 

The same. 
Enter Sir Hugh Evans and Simple. 

Evans. GrO your ways, and ask of Doctor 
Caius' house which is the way: and there 
dwells one Mistress Quickly, which is in the 
manner of his nurse, or his dry nurse, or his 
cook, or his laundry, his washer, and his 
wringer. 

Sim. Well, sir. 

Evans. Nay, it is petter yet. Give her this 
letter; for it is a 'oman that altogether'^ 
acquaintance with Mistress Anne Page: and 10 
the letter is, to desire and require her to so- 
licit your master's desires to Mistress Anne 
Page. I pray you, be gone: I will make an 
end of my dinner ; there 's pippins and cheese 
to come, lExeunt. 

Scene III 

'A room in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Falstaf, Host, Bardolph, Nym, Pistol, and 

Robin. 

Fal. Mine host of the Garter 1 
Host. What says my bully-rook? speak 
scholarly and wisely. 
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Fd. Truly, mine host, I must turn away some 
of my followers. 

Host Discard, bully Hercules; cashier: let 
them wag; trot, trot. 

Fal. I sit at ten pounds a week. 

Host. Thou 'rt emperor, C»sar, Keisar, and 
Pheezar. I will entertain Bardolph; he 10 
shall draw, he shall tap: said I well, bully 
Hector? 

Fal. Do so, good mine host. 

Host. I have spoke; let him follow. {To 
Bard.'] Let me see thee froth and lime: I am 
at a word; follow. ^Emt. 

Fal. Bardolph, follow him. A tapster is a 
good trade: an old cloak makes a new 
jerkin; a withered serving-man a fresh tap- 
ster. Gro; adieu. 20 

Bard. It is a life that I have desired: I will 
thrive. 

Pist. O base Hungarian wight 1 wilt thou the 
spigot wield? [Eccit Bardolph. 

Nym. He was gotten in drink: is not the humor 
conceited? 

Fal. I am glad I am so acquit of this tinder- 
box: his thefts were too open; his filching 
was like an unskillful singer; he kept not 
time. 30 

9. "Keisar"; an old form of Caesar, the general word for an em- 
peror; Kings and Keisars being a common phrase. The meaning 
of Pheezar is uncertain. Malone derives it from pheeze, to whip, or 
to beat, and so used in the Induction to the Taming of The Shrew, 
— H. N. H. 

26. "conceited"; ingenious.— C. H. H. 
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Nym. The good humor is to steal at a minute's 
rest. 

Fist. 'Convey/ the wise it call. ^StealT fohl a 
fico for the phrase! 

Fal. Well, sirs, I am almost out at heels. 

Pist. Why, then, let kibes ensue. 

Fall. There is no remedy; I must cony-catch; I 
must shift. 

Pist. Young ravens must have food. 

Fal. Which of you know Ford of this town? 40 

Pist. I ken the wight: he is of substance good. 

Fal. My honest lads, I will tell you what I am 
about. 

Pist. Two yards, and more. 

Fal. No quips now. Pistol I Indeed, I am in the 
waist two yards about; but I am now about 
no waste; I am about thrift. Briefly, I do 
mean to make love to Ford's wife: I spy 
entertainment in her; she discourses, she 
carves, sh^ gives the leer of invitation: I 50 
can construe the action of her familiar style; 
and the hardest voice of her behavior, to be 

30. "A minute's rest^'; "a minim's rest" is the ingenious suggestion 
of Bennet Langton; cp, Borneo and Juliet, II. It. 34, ^rests me his 
minim rest." — I. G. 

34. "a fico for the phrase''; fico is a Pistolism for fig. — H. N. H. 

49. "Carves"; probably used here in the sense of **to show favor 
by expressive gestures"; cp, "A carver: chironomus . . • one that 
useth apish motions with his hands." — ^Littleton's Latin-English Dic- 
tionary (1675).— I. G. 

It seems to have been a mark of kindness when a lady carved 
to a gentleman. So, in Vittoria Corombona: **Your husband is 
wondrous discontented. Vit. I did nothing to displease him; I 
carved to him at supper time." — H. N. H. 

62. "the hardest voice"; word, expression. — C. H. H. 
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Englished rightly, is, *I am Sir John Fal- 
staff's/ 

Pist. He hath studied her will, and translated 
her will, out of honesty into English. 

Nym. The anchor is deep: will that humor 
pass? 

Fed. Now, the report goes she has all the rule 
of her husband's purse: he hath a legion of 60 
angels. 

Pist As many devils entertain; and *To her, 
boy/ say I. 

Nym. The humor rises; it is good: humor me 
the angels. 

Fal. I have writ me here a letter to her: and 
here another to Page's wife, who even now 
gave me good eyes too, examined my parts 
with most judicious oeillades; sometimes the 
beam of her view gilded my foot, sometimes 70 
my portly belly. 

Pist. Then did the sun on dunghill shine. 

Nym. I thank thee for that humor. 

Fal. O, she did so course o'er my exteriors with 
such a greedy intention, that the appetite 
of her eye did seem to scorch me up like a 
burning-glass I Here 's another letter to her : 
she bears the purse too; she is a region in 
Guiana, all gold and bounty. I will be 

53. "to be Englished rightly"; if translated into English.— C. H. H. 

57. *'The anchor is deep"; t. e, the plot is deep laid.— C. H. H. 

78. "Region of Guiana," Sir Walter Raleigh returned from his 
expedition to South America in 1596^ and published his book on 
"The Discovery of the large, rich, and beautiful Empire of Guiana" 
in the same year. — ^I. G. 
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cheaters to them both, and they shall be ex- 80 
chequers to me; they shall be my East and 
West Indies, and I will trade to them both. 
Go bear thou this letter to Mistress Page; 
and thou this to Mistress Ford: we will 
thrive, lads, we will thrive. 
Pist Shall I Sir Pandariis of Troy become 

And by my side wear steel? then, Lucifer take 

alll 
Nym. I will run no base humor: here, take the 
humor-letter: I will keep the havior of rep- 
utation. 90 
Fal. [To Robin] Hold, sirrah, bear you these 

letters tightly; 
Sail like my pinnace to these golden shores. 
Rogues, hence, avaunti vanish like hailstones, 

go; 
Trudge, plod away o' the hoof; seek shelter, 

pack I 
Falstaff will learn the humor of the age, 
French thrift, you rogues; myself and 

skirted page. {^Ea^eunt FaUtaff and Robin. 
Pist. Let vultures gripe thy guts I for gourd and 

f uUam holds. 
And high and low beguiles the rich and poor: 
Tester I '11 have in pouch when thou shalt lack. 
Base Phrygian Turk ! 100 

Nym. I have operations which be humors of 
revenge. 

86. "Sir Pandarus of Troy"; the go-between in the amours of 
Troilus and Cressida, famous from Chaucer's poem. Pistol asks 
whether he^ a soldier, shall condescend to play this part.— C H. H. 
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Pkt. Wilt thou revenge? 

Nym. By welkin and her star I 

Pist With wit or steel? 

Nym. With both the humors, I : 

I will discuss the humor of this love to Page. 

Pist. And I to Ford shall eke unfold 
How Falstaff, varlet vile, 
His dove will prove, his gold will hold, 110 

And his soft couch defile. 

Nym. My humor shall not cool: I will incense 
Page to deal with poison; I will possess him 
with yellowness, for the revolt of mine is 
dangerous: that is my true humor. 

Pist. Thou art the Mars of malecontents. I 
second thee ; troop on. [Eoceunt. 



Scene IV 

A room in Doctor Caius^s house. 

Enter Mistress Quickly, Simple, and Rugby. 

Quick. What, John Rugby! I pray thee, go to 
the casement, and see if you can see my 
master, Master Doctor Caius, coming. If 
he do, r faith, and find anybody in the 

105. "By welkin and her star," This is no doubt the correct read- 
ing of the line, and there is no need to read stars, as has been sug- 
gested; "star" is obviously used here for **the sun"; the Quartos 
read "fairies."— I. G. 

115. "the revolt of mine"; evidently referring to his revolt from 
Falstaff, which is now his '*true humor."^H. N. H. 
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house, here will be an old abusing of God's 
patience and the king's English. 

Rug. I '11 go watch. 

Quick. Go; and we '11 have a posset for 't soon 
at night, in faith, at the latter end of a sea- 
coal fire. [Emt Rugby.'] An honest, will- 10 
ing, kind fellow, as ever servant shall come 
in house withal; and, I warrant you, no tell- 
tale nor no breed-bate: his worst fault is, 
that he is given to prayer; he is something 
peevish that way: but nobody but has his 
fault; but let that pass. Peter Simple, you 
say your name is? 

Sim. Aye, for fault of a better. 

Quick. And Master Slender 's your master? 

Sim. Aye, forsooth. 20 

Quick. Does he not wear a great round beard, 
like a glover's paring-knife? 

Sim. No, forsooth: he hath but a little wee face, 
with a little yellow beard, — a Cain-colored 
beard. 

Quick. A softly-sprighted man, is he not? 

Sim. Aye, forsooth: but he is as tall a man of 
his hands as any is between this and his head ; 
he hath fought with a warrener. 

Quick. How say you? — O, I should remember 30 
him : does he not hold up his head, as it were, 
and strut in his gait? 

Sim. Yes, indeed, does he. 

6. "old"; extraordinary.— C. H. H. 

8. "posset"; a hot drink taken before going to bed. — C. H. H. 

39. "warrBner"; the keeper of a warren. — H. N. H. 
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Quick. Well, heaven send Anne Page no worse 
fortune! Tell Master Parson Evans I will 
do what I can for your master: Anne is a 
good girl, and I wish — 

Re-enter Rugby. 

Rug: Out, alas! here comes my master. 

Quick. We shall all be shent. Run in here, 
good young man; go into this closet: he will 40 
not stay long. IShuts Simple in the closet.'] 
What, John Rugby! John! what, John, I 
say! Go, John, go inquire for my master; I 
doubt he be not well, that he comes not 
home. 

[Singing] And doWn, down, adown-a, &c. 

Enter Doctor Caius. 

Caius. Vat is you sing? I do not like des toys. 
Pray you, go and vetch me in my closet un 
boitier vert, — ^a box, a green-a box : do intend 
vat I speak? a green-a box. 50 

Quick. Aye, forsooth; I'll fetch it you. 
[Aside] I am glad he went not in himself: 
if he had found the young man, he would 
have been horn-mad. 

4S, "Doctor Caius"; it has been thought strange that Shakespeare 
should take the name of Caius for his Frenchman, as an eminent 
physician of that name, founder of Caius College, Oxford, flourished 
in Elizabeth's reign. But Shakespeare was little acquainted with 
literary history, and without doubt, from this unusual name, sup- 
posed him to have been some foreign quack. The character might 
however be drawn from the life, for in Jack Dover's Quest of 
Enquirie, 1604, a story called The Foole of Windsor turns upon a 
simple outlandish Doctor of Physic. — H. N. H. 
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Caius. Fe, fe, fe, fel ma foi, il fait fort chaud. 

Je m'en vais a la cour, — la grande affaire. 
Quick. Is it this, sir? 
Caius. Oui; mette le au mon pocket: depeche, 

quickly. Vere is dat knave Rugby? 
Quick. What, John Rugby I John! 60 

Rug. Here, sir! 
Caius. You are John Rugby, and you are Jack 

Rugby. Come, take-a your rapier, and 

come after my heel to the court. 
Rug. ^Tis ready, sir, here in the porch. 
Caius. By my trot, I tarry too long. Od 's me I 

Qu'ai-j'oubUel dere is some simples in my 

closet, dat I viU not for the varld I shall 

leave behind. 
Quick. Aye me, he '11 find the young man there, 70 

and be mad I 
Caius. O diable, diable! vat is in my closet? 

Villain! larron! [Pulling Simple out.'^ 

Rugby, my rapier! 
Quick. Good master, be content. 
Caius. Wherefore shall I be content-a? 
Quick. The yoimg man is an honest man. 
Caius. What shall de honest man do in my 

closet? dere is no honest man dat shall come 

in my closet. 
Quick. I beseech you, be not so phlegmatic. 

Hear the truth of it : he came of an errand to 

me from Parson Hugh. 
Caiv^. Veil. 

Sim. Aye, forsooth; to desire her to — 
Quick. Peace, I pray you. 
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Cains. Peaoe-a your tongue. Speak-a your 
tale. 

Sim. To desire this honest gentlewoman, your 
maid, to speak a good word to Mistress 90 
Anne Page for my master in the way of 
marriage. 

Quick. This is all, indeed, la! but I '11 ne'er put 
my finger in the fire, and need not. 

Pcdiis. Sir Hugh send-a you? Rugby, bailie 
me some paper. Tarry you a little-a while. 

[Writes. 

Quick. [Aside to Simple^ I am glad he is so 
quiet: if he had been throughly moved, you 
i^ould have heard him so loud and so melan- 
choly. But notwithstanding, man, I '11 do 100 
you your master what good I can: and the 
very yea and the no is, the French doctor, 
my master, — I may call him my master, look 
you, for I keep his house; and I wash, wring, 
brew, bake, scour, dress meat and drink, 
make the beds, and do all myself, — 

Sim. [Aside to Quickly} 'Tis a great charge 
to come under one body's hand. 

Quick. [Aside to Simple} Are you avised o' 
that? you shall find it a great charge: and to HO 
be up early and down late; — ^but notwith- 
standing, — ^to tell you in your ear; I would 
have no words of it, — ^my master himself is 
in love with Mistress Anne Page: but not- 
withstanding that, I know Anne's mind,— 
that ^s neither here nor there. 

111. "doiMi"; in bed.— C. H. H. 
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Caius. You jack'nape, give-a this letter to Sir 
Hugh; by gar, it is a shallenge: I will cut 
his troat in de park; and I will teach a 
scurvy jack-a-nape priest to meddle or 120 
make. You may be gone ; it is not good you 
tarry here. — ^By gar, I will cut all his two 
stones; by gar, he shall not have a stone to 
throw at his dog. [Eadt Simple. 

Quick. Alas, he speaks but for his friend. 
• Caius. It is no matter-a ver dat: — do not you 
tell-a me dat I shall have Anne Page for 
myself? — By gar, I vill kill de Jack priest; 
and I have appointed mine host of de 
Jarteer to measure our weapon. — By gar, 130 
I will myself have Anne Page. 

Quick* Sir, the maid loves you, and all shall be 
well. We must give folks leave to prate: 
what, the good-jer! 

Caius. Rugby, come to the court with me. By 
gar, if I have not Anne Page, I shall turn 
your head out of my door. Follow my 
heels, Rugby. [Exeunt Caius and Rugby. 

Quick. You shall have An f ool's-head of your 
own. No, I know Anne's mind for that: 140 
never a woman in Windsor knows more of 
Anne's mind than I do; nor can do more 
than I do with her, I thank heaven. 

Fent. [Within} Who's within there? ho! 

Quick. Who 's there, I trow? Come near the 
house, I pray you. 

Enter Fenton. 
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"Fent. How now, good woman! how dost thou? 

Quick. The better that it pleases your good 
worship to ask. 

Fent. What news? how does pretty Mistress 150 
Anne? 

Quick. In truth, sir, and she is pretty, and 
honest, and gentle; and one that is youp 
friend, I can tell you that by the way; I 
praise heaven for it. 

Fent. Shall I do any good, think'st thou? 
Shall I not lose my suit? 

Quick. Troth, sir, all is in his hands above: but 
notwithstanding, Master Fenton, I '11 be 
sworn on a book, she loves you. Have not 160 
your worship a wart above your eye? 

Fent. Yes, many, have I; what of that? 

Quick. Well, thereby hangs a tale : — ^good faith, 
it is such another Nan; but, I detest, an 
honest maid as ever broke bread: — ^we had an 
hour's talk of that wart. — I shall never laugh 
but in that maid's company 1 — But, indeed, 
she is given too much to allicholy and mus- 
ing: but for you — ^well, go to. 

Fent. Well, I shall see her to-day. Hold, 170 
there's money for thee; let me have thy 
voice in my behalf: if thou seest her before 
me, commend me. 

Quick. Will I? i' faith, that we will; and I will 
tell your worship more of the wart the next 
time we have confidence; and of other 
wooers. 

Fent. Well, farewell; I am in great haste now. 
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Quick. Farewell to your worship. [^Eait Fen* 
ton.'] Truly, an honest gentleman: but 180 
Anne loves him not; for I know Anne's 
mind as well as another does. — Out uxK)n 'tl 
what have I forgot? \Eant. 
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ACT SECOND 

Scene I 

Before Page's house. 

Enter Mistress Page^ with a letter. 

Mrs. Page. What, have I scaped love-letters 
in the holiday-time of my beauty, and am I 
now a subject for them? Let me see. [Reads. 

*Ask me no reason why I love you; for 
though Love use Reason for his physician, 
he admits him not for his coxmselor. You 
are not young, no more am I; go to, 
then, there's sympathy: you are merry, so 
am I; ha, hal then there 's more sympathy: 
you love sack, and so do I ; would you desire 10 
better sympathy? Let it suffice thee, Mis- 
tress Page, — at the least, if the love of sol- 
dier can suffice, — ^that I love thee. I will 
not say, pity me, — 'tis not a soldier-like 
phrase; but I say, love me. By me, 

Thine own true knight. 
By day or night, 

5. "Though Love u»e Reason for his physician." The Folios read' 
precisian"; the emendation adopted in the text was first suggested 
by Johnson, and has been generally accepted; cp. Sonnet cxlvii.: 
''My reason the physician to my love." — I. G. 
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Or any kind of light, 

With aU his might 19 

For thee to fight. — ^John Falstaff/ 

What a Herod of Jewry is thisl O wicked, 
wicked world 1 One that is well-nigh worn 
to pieces with age to show himself a yomig 
gallant! What an unweighed behavior 
hath this Flemish drunkard picked — ^with 
the devil's namel — out of my conversation, 
that he dares in this manner assay me? 
Why, he hath not been thrice in my com- 
pany 1 What should I say to him ? I was then 
frugal of my mirth: Heaven forgive mel 30 
Why, I 'U exhibit a bill in the parliament 
for the putting down of men. How shall 
I be revenged on him? for revenged I will 
be, as sure as his guts are made of pud- 
dings. 

Enter Mistress Ford. 

Mrs. Ford. Mistress Pagel trust me, I was go- 
ing to your house. 

Mrs. Page. And, trust me, I was coming to 
you. You look very ill. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I '11 ne'er believe that; I have 40 
to show to the contrary. 

Mrs. Page. Faith, but you do, in my mind. 

Mrs. Ford. Well, I do, then; yet, I say, I 
could show you to the contrary. O Mis- 
tress Page, give me some coimsell 

31. "exhibW; bring forward.— C. H. H. 
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Mrs. Page. What 's the matter, woman? 

Mrs. Ford. O woman, if it were not for one 
trifling respect, I could come to such honor! 

Mrs. Page. Hang the trifle, woman! take the 
honor. What is it? — dispense with trifles; 50 
— ^what is it? 

Mrs. Ford. If I would hut go to hell for an 
eternal moment or so, I could he knighted, 

ilifr^. Pag-^. What? thou liest! Sir Alice Ford! 
These knights will hack; and so thou 
shouldst not alter the article of ihy gentry. 

Mrs. Ford. We hum daylight: — ^here, read, 
read; perceive how I might he knighted. 
I shall think the worse of fat men, as 
long as I have an eye to make difi^erence 60 
of men's liking: and yet he would not swear; 
praised women's modesty; and gave such 
orderly and well-hehaved reproof to all un- 
comeliness, that I would have sworn his dis- 
position would have gone to the truth of his 
words ; but they do no more adhere and keep 
place together than the Hundredth Psalm 
to the tune of 'Green Sleeves.' What tem- 
pest, I trow, threw this whale, with so many 
tuns of oil in his belly, ashore at Windsor? 70 
How shall I be revenged on him? I think 
the best way were to entertain him with 
hope, till the wicked fire of lust have melted 

48. "respect"; consideration.~C. H. H. 

57. "We bum daylight"; a proverb: we burn lamps by day-light; 
that is, we waste time. — H. N. H. 

60. "to make diference of men's liking'*; to distinguish the bodily 
characteristics of men. — C. H. H. 
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him in his own grease. Did you ever hear 
the like? 

Mrs. Page. Letter for letter, but that the name 
of Page and Ford differs 1 To thy great 
comfort in this mystery of ill opinions, 
here's the twin-brother of thy letter: but 
let thine inherit first; for, I protest, mine 80 
never shall. I warrant he hath a thousand 
of these letters, writ with blank space for 
different names, — sure, more, — ^and these 
are of the second edition: he will print them, 
out of doubt; for he cares not what he puts 
into the press, when he would put us two. 
I had rather be a giantess, and lie under 
Mount Pelion. Well, I will find you twenty 
lascivious turtles ere one chaste man. 

Mr 8. Ford. Why, this is the very same; the 90 
very hand, the very words. What doth he 
think of us? 

Mrs. Page. Nay, I know not: it makes me al- 
most ready to wrangle with mine own hon- 
esty. I 'U entertain myself like one that 
I am not acquainted withal; for, sure, un- 
less he know some strain in me, that I know 
not myself, he would never have boarded me 
in this fury. 

Mrs. Ford. 'Boarding,' call you it? I 'U be 100 
sure to keep him above deck. 

Mrs. Page. So will I: if he come under my 
hatches, I 'U never to sea again. Let 's be 
revenged on him: let 's appoint him a meet- 
'^g; give him a show of comfort in his suit, 
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and lead him on with a fine-baited delay, 
till he hath pawned his horses to mine host of 
the Garter. 

JMT r«. Ford. Nay, I will consent to act any vil- 
lainy against him, that may not sully the HO 
chariness of our honesty. O, that my hus- 
band saw this letter! it would give eternal 
food to his jealousy. 

Mrs. Page. Why, look where he comes; and 
nay good man too : he 's as far from jealousy 
as I am from giving him cause; and that, I 
hope, is an unmeasurable distance. 

Mrs. Ford. You are the happier woman. 

Mrs. Page. Let 's consult together against this 
greasy knight. Come hither. [They retire. 120 

Enter Fordj with Pistol, and Page, with Nym. 

Ford. Well, I hope it be not so. 

Pist. Hope is a curtal dog in some afi^airs: 

Sir John affects thy wife. 
Ford. Why, sir, my wife is not young. 
Pist. He woos both high and low, both rich and 
poor. 

Both young and old, one with another, Ford; 

He loves the gallimaufry: Ford, perpend. 
Ford. Love my wifel 
Pist. With liver burning hot. Prevent, or go thou. 

Like Sir Actseon he, with Riagwood at thy 
heels: 130 

197. "perpend^*; i. e. consider.— H. N. H. 

199. inie "lifDei^ was anciently supposed to be the seat of the 
amorous passions. — H. N. H. 

130. "Like Sir Actaon he," etc.; make him like Actseon, 'who (in 
the shape of a stag) was hunted to death by hounds.~€. H. H. 
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O, odious is the name! 

Ford. What name, sir? 

Pist. The horn, I say. Farewell. 

Take heed; have open eye; for thieves do foot 

by night: 
Take heed, ere smnmer comes, or cuckoo-birds 

do sing. 
Away, Sir Corporal Nyml — 
Believe it. Page; he speaks sense. {Eait. 

Ford. lAsidel I will be patient; I will find out 
this. 

Nym. [To Page] And this is true; I like not 140 
the humor of lying. He hath wronged me 
in some humors: I should have borne the 
humored letter to her; but I have a sword, 
and it shall bite upon my necessity. He loves 
your wife; there's the short and the long. 
My name is Corporal Nym; I speak, and I 
avouch : 'tis true: my name is Nym, and Fal- 
staif loves your wife. Adieu. I love not 
the himior of bread and cheese; and there 's 
the humor of it. Adieu. [Eant. 150 

Page. 'The humor of it,' quoth 'al here's a 
fellow frights English out of his wits. 

Ford. I will seek out Falstaff . 

Page. I never heard such a drawling, affecting 
rogue. 

Ford. If I do find it:— well. 

Page. I will not believe such a Cataian, though 
the priest o' the town commended him for a 
true man. 

'^^rd. 'Twas a good sensible fellow: — ^well. 160 
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Page. How now, Megl 

[Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford come forward. 
Mrs. Page. Whither go you, George? Hark 

you. 
Mrs. Ford. How now, sweet Frank 1 why art 

thou melancholy? 
Ford. I melancholy 1 I am not melancholy. 

Get you home, go. 
Mrs. Ford. Faith, thou hast some crotchets in 

thy head. Now, will you go, Mistress Page ? 
Mrs. Page. Have with you. You '11 come to 170 

dinner, George? [Aside to Mrs. Ford] 

Look who comes yonder: she shall he our 

messenger to this paltry knight. 
Mrs. Ford. [Aside to Mrs. Page] Trust me, I 

thought on her: she 'U fit it. 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Mrs. Page. You are come to see my daughter 

Anne? 
Quick. Aye, forsooth; and, I pray, how does 

good Mistress Anne? 
Mrs. Page. Go in with us and see: we have an 180 

hour's talk with you. 
[E^veunt Mrs. Page, Mrs. Ford, and Mrs. Quickly. 
Page, How now. Master Fordl 
Ford. You heard what this knave told me, did 

you not? 
Page. Yes: and you heard what the other told 

me? 
Ford. Do you think there is truth in them? 
Page. Hang *em, slaves 1 I do not think the 
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knight would offer it: but these that accuse 
him in his intent towards our wives are a 190 
yoke of his discarded men; very rogues, now 
they be out of service. 

T^ord. Were they his men? 

Page. Marry, were they. 

Ford. I like it never the better for that. Does 
he lie at the Garter? 

Page. Aye, marry, does he. If he should in- 
tend this voyage toward my wife, I would 
turn her loose to him; and what he gets more 
of her than sharp words, let it lie on my 200 
head. 

Ford. I do not misdoubt my wife; but I would 
be loath to turn them together. A man may 
be too confident: I would have nothing lie 
on my head: I cannot be thus satisfied. 

Page. Look where my ranting host of the Gar- 
ter comes: there is either liquor in his pate, 
or money in his purse, when he looks so 
merrily. 

Enter Host. 

How now, mine host I 210 

Host. How now, bully-rook 1 thou 'rt a gentle- 
man. Cavaleiro- justice, I sayl 

Enter Shallow. 

Shal. I follow, mine host, I follow. Grood even 
and twenty, good Master Page I Master 
Page, will you go with us? we have sport in 
hand. 



191. "yok^'; pair.— C. H. H. 
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Host. Tell him, cavaleiro- justice; tell him, 
buUy-rook. 

ShdL. Sir, there is a fray to be fought between 
Sir Hugh the Welsh priest and Caius the 226 
French doctor. 

Ford. Good mine host o' the Garter, a word 
with you. [Drawing him aside. 

Host. What say'st thou, my bully-rook? 

Shal. [To Page} Will you go with us to be- 
hold it? My merry host hath had the meas- 
uring of their weapons; and, I think, hath 
appointed them contrary places; for, believe 
me, I hear the parson is no jester. Hark, 
I will tell you what our sport shall be. 230 

[They converse apart. 

Host. Hast thou no suit against my knight, my 
guest-cavaleire ? 

Ford. None, I protest: but I '11 give you a pot- 
tle of burnt sack to give me recourse to him, 
and tell him my name is Brook; only for a 
jest. 

Host. My hand, bully; thou shalt have egress 
and regress; — said I well? — ^and thy name 
shall be Brook. It is a merry knight. Will 
you go, An-heires? 240 

Shal. Have with you, mine host. 

235-23S. In the Folios the name "Broome" is given instead •f 
"Brooke"; but Falstaff's pun, "Such Brooks are welcome to me, 
that overflow with liquor," removes all doubt as to the correct read- 
ing, which is actually found in the Quartos. — I. G. 

240. "Will you go, An-heires?" so the Folios and Quartos; Theo- 
bald's correction 'Mynheers" has been adopted by many modem edi- 
tors. Other suggestions are "on, here"; "on, hearts"; "on, heroes"; 
«*cavaleires," &c.— I. G. 
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Page. I have heard the Frenchman hath good 
skill in his rapier. 

Shal. Tut, sir, I could have told you more. In 
these times you stand on distance, your 
passes, stoccadoes, and I know not what : 'tis 
the heart. Master Page; 'tis here, 'tis here. 
I have seen the time, with my long sword I 
would have made you four tall fellows skip 
like rats. ^50 

Host. Here, boys, here, herel shall we wag? 

Page. Have with you. I had rather hear them 
scold than fight. 

[Exeunt Host, Shah, and Page. 

Ford. Though Page be a secure fool, and 
stands so firmly on his wife's frailty, yet I 
cannot put off my opinion so easily: she was 
in his company at Page's house; and what 
they made there, I know not. Well, I will 
look further into 't: and I have a disguise to 
sound Falstaff. If I find her honest, I lose 260 
not my labor; if she be otherwise, 'tis labor 
well bestowed. [Eant. 

248. ''long sword"; before the introduction of rapiers the swords 
in use were of an enormous length and sometimes used with both 
hands. Shallow, with an old man's vanity, censures the innovation, 
and ridicules the terms and use of the rapier. — H. N. H. 

358. "what they made there"; that is, what they did there. In Act 
iv. Sc. 3, of this play we have again, what make, you here? for what 
do you here?— H. N. H. 
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Scene II 

A room in the Garter Inn. 
Enter Falstaff and Pistol. 

Fed. I will not lend thee a penny. 

Pist. Why, then the world's mine oyster. 
Which I with sword will open. 

Fal. Not a penny. I have been content, sir, 
you should lay my countenance to pawn: I 
have grated upon my good friends for three 
reprieves for you and your coach-fellow 
Nym; or else you had looked through the 
grate, like a geminy of baboons. I am 
damned in hell for swearing to gentlemen 10 
my friends, you were good soldiers and tall 
fellows; and when Mistress Bridget lost the 
handle of her fan, I took't upon mine 
honor thou hadst it not. 

Pist. Didst not thou share? hadst thou not 
fifteen pence? 

Fal. Reason, you rogue, reason: think'st thou 
I 'U endanger my soul gratis? At a word, 
hang no more about me, I am no gibbet for 

7. "coach- fellow"; that is, he who draws along with you, who is 
joined with you in all your knavery. — ^H. N. H. 

13. "handle of her fan"; fans were costly appendages of female 
dress in Shakespeare's time. They consisted of ostrich and other 
feathers, fixed into handles, some of which were made of gold, silver, 
or ivory of curious workmanship. Thus in the second Sestyad of 
Marlowe^s Hero and Leander: 

••Her painted fan of curled plumes let fall."— H. N. H. 
41 
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you. Go. A short knife and a throng! — 20 
rTo your manor of Pickt-hatch! Go I 
You *11 not bear a letter for me, you rogue I 
you stand upon your honor 1 Why, thou 
unconfinable baseness, it is as much as I can 
do to keep the tenns of my honor precise: 
I, I, I myself sometimes, leaving the fear 
of Gk)d on the left hand, and hiding mine 
honor in my necessity, am fain to shuffle, to 
hedge, and to lurch; and yet you, rogue, will 
ensconce your rags, your cat-a-mountain 30 
looks, your red-lattice phrases, and your 
bold-beating oaths, under the shelter of your 
honor 1 You will not do it, youl 
Pist I do relent: what would thou more of 
man? 

Enter Robin. • 

Rob. Sir, here's a woman would speak with 

you. 
Fal. Let her approach. 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Quick. Give your worship good morrow. 

Fal. Good morrow, good wife. 40 

Quick. Not so, an 't please your worship. 

Fal. Gk)od maid, then. 

Quick. I '11 be sworn; 

As my mother was, the first hour I was bom. 
Fal. I do believe the swearer. What with me? 

90. "a short knife and a throng"; that is, go and ciU purses m a 
crowd. Purses were then worn hanging at the girdle. — H. N. H. 
24, "unconfinable"; unrestrainable.~C. H. H. 
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Quick. Shall I vouchsafe your worship a word 
or two? 

Fal. Two thousand, fah* woman: and I'll 
vouchsafe thee the hearing. 

Quick. There is one Mistress Ford, sir: — I 50 
pray, come a little nearer this ways: — I my- 
self dwell with Master Doctor Caius, — 

Fal. Well, on: Mistress Ford, you say, — 

Quick. Your worship says very true: — ^I pray 
your worship, come a little nearer this ways. 

Fal. 1 warrant thee, nobody hears; — ^mine own 
people, mine own people. 

Quick. Are they so? God bless them, and 
make them his servants 1 

Fal. Well, Mistress Ford;— what of her? 60 

Quick. Why, sir, she 's a good creature. — ^Lord, 
Lord! your worship 's a wanton! Well, 
heaven forgive you and all of us, I pray! 

Fal. Mistress Ford; — come. Mistress Ford, — 

Quick. Marry, this is the short and the long of 
it; you have brought her into such a canaries 
as 'tis wonderful. The best courtier of them 
all, when the court lay at Windsor, could 
never have brought her to such a canary. 
Yet there has been knights, and lords, and 70 
gentlemen, with their coaches; I warrant 
you, coach after coach, letter after letter, gift 
after gift; smelling so sweetly, all musk, 
and so rushling, I warrant you, in silk and 
gold; and in such alligant terms; and in such 
wine and sugar of the best and the fairest, 
that would have won any woman's heart; 
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and, I warrant you, they could never get 
an eye-wink of her: I had myself twenty 
angels given me this morning; but I defy all 80 
angels — ^in any such sort, as they say — ^but 
in the way of honesty: and, I warrant you, 
they could never get her so much as sip on a 
cup with the proudest of them all: and yet 
there has been earls, nay, which is more, 
pensioners; but, I warrant you, all is one 
with her. 

Fal. But what says she to me? be brief, my 
good she-Mercury. 

Quick. Marry, she hath received your letter; for 90 
the which she thanks you a thousand times; 
and she gives you to notify, that her hus- 
band will be absence from Ms house between 
ten and eleven. 

Fal. Ten and eleven. 

Quick. Aye, forsooth; and then you may come 
and see the picture, she says, that you wot 
of: Master Ford, her husband, will be from 
home. Alas, the sweet woman leads an ill 
life with him! he 's a very jealousy man: she 100 
leads a very frampold life with him, good 
heart. 

Fal. Ten and eleven. Woman, commend me 
to her; I will not fail her. 

Quick. Why, you say well. But I have an- 
other messenger to your worship. Mistress 
Page hath her hearty commendations to you, 
too: and let me tell you in your ear, she 's 
■^s fartuous a civil modest wife, and one, I 
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tell you, that will not miss you morning nor HO 
evening prayer, as any is in Windsor, who- 
e'er be the other: and she bade me tell your 
worship that her husband is seldom from 
home; but, she hopes, there will come a time. 
I never knew a woman so dote upon a man: 
surely, I think you have charms, la; yes, in 
truth. 

Fal. Not I, I assure thee: setting the attraction 
of my good parts aside, I have no other 
charms. 120 

Quick. Blessing on your heart for 'tl 

Fed. But, I pray thee, tell me this: has Ford's 
wife and Page's wife acquainted each other 
how they love me? 

Quick. That were a jest indeed; they have not 
so little grace, I hope: that were a trick in- 
deed! But Mistress Page would desire you 
to send her your little page, of all loves: 
her husband has a marvelous infection to the 
little page; and, truly. Master Page is an 130 
honest man. Never a wife in Windsor leads 
a better life than she does : do what she will, 
say what she will, take all, pay all, go to bed 
when she list, rise when she list, all is as she 
will: and, truly, she deserves it; for if there 
be a kind woman in Windsor, she is one. 
You must send her your page; no remedy. 

Fal. Why, I will. 

Quick. Nay, but do so, then: but, look you, he 

198. "of cUl loves"; in the name of all love (a strong adjuration, 
equivalent to *'in the name of goodness," or the Uke). — C. H. H 
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may come and go between you both; and, in 140 
any case, have a nay-word, that you may 
know one another's mind, and the boy never 
need to understand any thing; for 'tis not 
good that children should know any wicked- 
ness: old folks, you know, have discretion, 
as they say, and know the world. 

Fed. Fare thee well: commend me to them 
both: there 's my purse; I am yet thy debtor. 
Boy, go along with this woman. [Exeunt 
Mistress Quickly and Robin.'\ This news 150 
distracts me I 

Pist This punk is one of Cupid's carriers: 

Clap on more sails ; pursue ; up with your fights : 

Give fire: she is my prize, or ocean whelm them 

all! [Eant 

Fad. Say'st thou so, old Jack? go thy ways; I '11 
make more of thy old body than I have 
done. Will they yet look after thee? Wilt 
thou, after the expense of so much money, 
be now a gainer? Good body, I thank thee. 
Let them say 'tis grossly done; so it be fairly 160 
done, no matter. 

Enter Bardolph. 

Bard. Sir John, there 's one Master Brook be- 
low would fain speak with you, and be ac- 
quainted with you; and hath sent your wor- 
ship a morning's draught of sack. 

164. "sent your toorship a morning's draught"; it seems to have 
been a common custom in taverns, in Shakespeare's time, to send 
presents of wine from one room to another either as a memorial 
of friendship, or by way of introduction to acquaintance. In the 
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FaL Brook is his name? 

Bard. Aye, sir. 

Fal. Call him in. [Eait Bardolph.'] Such 
Brooks are welcome to me, that o'erflow such 
liquor. Ah, ha! Mistress Ford and Mistress 170 
Page have I encompassed you? go to; vial 

Re-enter Bardolphj with Ford disguised. 

Ford. Bless you, sir! 

Fal. And you, sir I Would you speak with 
me? 

Ford. I make bold to press with so little prepa- 
ration upon you. 

Fal. You 're welcome. What 's your will? — 
Give us leave, drawer. [Eait Bardolph. 

Ford. Sir, I am a gentleman that have spent' 
much; my name is Brook. 180 

Fal. Good Master Brook, I desire more ac- 
quaintance of you. 

Ford. Good Sir John, I sue for yours: not to 
charge you; for I must let you understand 
I think myself in better plight for a lender 
than you are : the which hath something em- 
boldened me to this unseasoned intrusion; 

Parliamentary History, we have the following passage from Th$ 
Life of General Monk, by Dr. Price i "I came to the Three Tuns, 
before Guildhall, where the general had quartered two nights be- 
fore. I entered the tavern with a servant and portmanteau, and 
asked for a room, which I had scarce got into but wine followed 
me as a present from some citizens desiring leave to drink their 
moming*s draught with me." — H. N. H. 

171. "Via," an Italian word, which Florio explains: — "An adverb 
of encouragement, on away, go to, away forward, go on, dispatch." 
— H. N. H. 
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for they say, if money go before, all ways 
do lie open. 

Fah Money is a good soldier, sir, and will on. 190 

Ford. Troth, and I have a bag of money here 
troubles me: if you will help to bear it, Sir 
John, take all, or half, for easing me of the 
carriage. 

Fal. Sir, I know not how I may deserve to be 
your porter. 

Ford. I will tell you, sir, if you will give me the 
hearing. 

Fal. Speak, good Master Brook: I shall be 
glad to be your servant. 200 

Ford. Sir, I hear you are a scholar, — I will be 
brief with you, — and you have been a man 
long known to me, though I had never so 
good means, as desire, to make myself ac- 
quainted with you. . I shall discover a thing 
to you, wherein I must very much lay open 
mine own imperfection: but, good Sir John, 
as you have one eye upon my follies, as you 
hear them unfolded, turn another into the 
register of your own; that I may pass with 210 
are proof the easier, sith you yourself know 
how easy it is to be such an offender. 

Fal. Very well, sir; proceed. 

Fcyrd. There is a gentlewoman in this town; her 
husband's name is Ford. 

Fal. Well, SU-. 

Ford. I have long loved her, and, I protest to 
you, bestowed much on her; followed her 

211. "sitli"; t. 6. since.— H. N. H. 
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with a doting observance; engrossed oppor- 
tunities to meet her; fee'd every slight occa- 220 
sion that could but niggardly give me sight 
of her; not only bought many presents to 
give her, but have given largely to many to 
know what she would have given; briefly, I 
have pursued her as love hath pursued me; 
which hath been on the wing of all occasions. 
But whatsoever I have merited, either in my 
mind or in my means, meed, I am sure, I 
have received none; unless experience be a 
jewel that I have purchased at an infinite 230 
rate, and that hath taught me to say this: 
Xove like a shadow flies when substance love 

pursues; 
Pursuing that that flies, and flying what 
pursues/ 

Fal. Have you received no promise of satisfac- 
tion at her hands? 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Have you importuned her to such a pur- 
pose? 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Of what quality was your love, then? 

Ford. Like a fair house built on another man's 240 
ground; so that I have lost my edifice by 
mistaking the place where I erected it. 

Fal. To what purpose have you unfolded this 
to me? 

Ford. When I have told you that, I have told 
you all. Some say, that though she appear 

919. '*obs$r9anee^; obsequious courtesy. — C. H. H. 
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honest to me, yet in other places she en- 
largeth her mirth so far that there is shrewd 
construction made of her. Now, Sir John, 
here is the heart of my purpose: you are a 250 
gentleman of excellent breeding, admira- 
ble discourse, of great admittance, authen- 
tic in your place and person, generally al- 
lowed for your many war-like, court-like 
and learned preparations. 

Fal. O, sir! 

Ford. Believe it, for you know it. There is 
money ; spend it, spend it ; spend more ; spend 
all I have; only give me so much of your 
time in exchange of it, as to lay an amiable 260 
siege to the honesty of this Ford's wife: use 
your art of wooing; win her to consent to 
you: if any man may, you may as soon as 
any. 

Fal. Would it apply well to the vehemency of 
your affection, that I should win what you 
would enjoy? Methinks you prescribe to 
yourself very preposterously. 

Ford. O, understand my drift. She dwells so 
securely on the excellency of her honor, that 270 
the folly of my soul dares not present itself : 
she is too bright to be looked against. Now, 
could I come to her with any detection in my 
hand, my desires had instance and argument , 
to commend themselves: I could drive her i 
then from the ward of her purity, her repu- i 
tation, her marriage-vow, and a thousand 

955. ''pr$parationi"; accomplishments.-^. H. H. 
50 
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other her defenses, which now are too too 
strongly embattled against me. What say 
you to 't. Sir John? 280 

FaU Master Brook, I will first make bold with 
your money; next, give me your hand; and 
last, as I am a gentleman, you shall, if you 
will, enjoy Ford's wife. 

Ford. O good sir I 

F(d. I say you shall. 

Ford. Want no money, Sir John; you shall 
want none. 

FdL. Want no Mistress Ford, Master Brook; 
you shall want none. I shall be with her, 290 
I may tell you, by her own appointment; 
even as you came in to me, her assistant, or 
go-between, parted from me: I say I shall 
be with her between ten and eleven; for at 
that time the jealous rascally knave her hus- 
band will be forth. Come you to me at 
night; you shall know how I speed. 

Ford. I am blest in your acquaintance. Do 
you know Ford, sir? 

Fal. Hang him, poor cuckoldly knave! I know 300 
him not : — ^y et I wrong him to call him poor : 
they say the jealous wittoUy knave hath 
masses of money; for the which his wife 
seems to me well-favored. I will use her as 
the key of the cuckoldly rogue's coffer; and 
there 's my harvest-home. 

Ford. I would you knew Ford, sir, that you 
might avoid him, if you saw him. 

Fed. Hang him, mechanical salt-butter rogue! 
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I will stare him out of his wits; I will awe 310 
him with my cudgel: it shall hang like a me- 
teor o'er the cuckold's horns. Master 
Brook, thou shalt know I will predominate 
over the peasant, and thou shalt lie with his 
wife. Come to me soon at night. Ford 's 
a knave, and I will aggravate his style; thou. 
Master Brook, shalt know him for knave 
and cuckold. Come to me soon at night. lEant 
Ford. What a damned Epicurean rascal is thisl 
My heart is ready to crack with impatience. 320 
Who says this is improvident jealousy? my 
wife hath sent to him; the hour is fixed; the 
match is made. Would any man have 
thought this? See the hell of having a 
false woman! My bed shall be abused, my 
coffers ransacked, my reputation gnawn at; 
and I shall not only receive this villainous 
wrong, but stand under the adoption of 
abominable terms, and by him that does me 
this wrong. Terms! names! — AmaimonBBO 
sounds well; Lucifer, well; Barbason, well; 
yet they are devils' additions, the names of 
fiends: but Cuckold! Wittol I— Cuckold! 
the devil himself hath not such a name. 
Page is an ass, a secure ass: he will trust his 
wife; he will not be jealous. I will rather 
trust a Fleming with my butter. Parson 
Hugh the Welshman with my cheese, an 
Irishman with my aqua-vitae bottle, or a 
thief to walk my ambling gelding, than my 340 
wife with herself: then she plots, then she 
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ruminates, then she devises; and what they 
think in their hearts they may effect, they 
will break their hearts but they will effect. 
God be praised for my jealousy! — Eleven 
o'clock the hour. I will prevent this, de- 
tect my wife, be revenged on Falstaff , and 
laugh at Page. I will about it; better three 
hours too soon than a minute too late. Fie, 
fie, fie! cuckold I cuckold! cuckold! IE ant. ^^0 



Scene III 

A field near Windsor. 
Enter Caius and Rugby. 

Caius. Jack Rugby! 

Bug. Sir? 

Caius. Vat is de clock. Jack? 

Bug. 'Tis past the hour, sir, that Sir Hugh 
promised to meet. 

Caius. By gar, he has save his soul, dat he is no 
come; he has pray his Pible well, dat he is no 
come: by gar. Jack Rugby, he is dead al- 
ready, if he be come. 

Bug. He is wise, sir; he knew your worship 10 
would kill him, if he came. 

Caius. By gar, de herring is no dead so as I vill 
kill him. Take your rapier. Jack ; I vill tell 
you how I vill kill him. 

Bug. Alas, sir, I cannot fence. 
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Cuius. Villainy, take your rapier. 
Rug. Forbear; here's company. 

Enter Host, Shallow , Slender, and Page. 

Host. Bless thee, bully doctor! 

Shal. Save you. Master Doctor CaiusI 

Page. Now, good master doctor I 

Slen. Give you good morrow, sir. 

Caiv^. Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come 
for? 

Host. To see thee fight, to see thee f oin, to see 
thee traverse; to see thee here, to see thee 
there; to see thee pass thy punto, thy stock, 
thy reverse, thy distance, thy montant. Is 
he dead, my Ethiopian? is he dead, my 
Francisco? ha, bully I What says my iEs- 
culapius? my Galen? my heart of elder? ha I 30 
is he dead, bully-stale? is he dead? 

Cains. By gar, he is de coward Jack priest of 
de vorld; he is not show his face. 

Host. Thou art a Castalion-King-Urinal. 
Hector of Greece, my boy! 

Caius. I pray you, bear vitness that me have 
stay six or seven, two, tree hours for him, 
and he is no come. 

Shal. He is the wiser man, master doctor: he is 
a curer of souls, and you a curer of bodies; 40 
if you should fight, you go against the hair 
of your professions. Is it not true. Master 
Page? 

99. "Francisco"; for Frenchman.— C. H. H. 

41. "against the hair"; against the grain.— C. H. H. 
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Page. Master Shallow, you have yourself been 
a great fighter, though now a man of peace. 

Shal. Bodykins, Master Page, though I now be 
old, and of the peace, if I see a sword out, 
my finger itches to make one. Though we 
are justices, and doctors, and churchmen. 
Master Page, we have some salt of our youth 50 
in us; we are the sons of women. Master 
Page. 

Page. 'Tis true, Master Shallow. 

Shal. It will be found so. Master Page. Mas- 
ter Doctor Caius, I am come to fetch you 
home. I am sworn of the peace: you have 
showed yourself a wise physician, and Sir 
Hugh hath shown himself a wise and pa- 
tient churchman. You must go with me, 
master doctor. 60 

Host. Pardon, guest-justice. — ^A word, Moun- 
seur Mock-water. 

Caius. Mock-vaterl vat is dat? 

Host. Mock-water, in our Englii^ tongue, is 
valor, bully. 

Caitbs. By gar, den, I have as much mock-vater 
as de Englishman. — Scurvy Jack-dog 
priest! by gar, me vill cut his ears. 

Host. He will clapper-claw thee tightly, bully. 

Cams. Clapper-de-claw I vat is dat? 70 

Host. That is, he will make thee amends. 

Caius. By gar, me do look he shall clapper-de- 
claw me; for, by gar, me vill have it. 

61. "Mounamr Mock^ater^'; probably some aUusion to the doctoi's 
medical practice. — H. N. H. 
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Host And I will provoke him to 't, or let him 
wag. 

Cains. Me tank you for dat. 

Host. And, moreover, bully, — ^But first, master 
guest, and Master Page, and eke Cavaleiro 
Slender, go you through the town to Frog- 
more. lAside to them. 80 

Page. Sir Hugh is there, is he? 

Host. He is there: see what humor he is in; and 
I will bring the doctor about by the fields. 
Will it do well? 

Shal. We wiU do it. 

Page, ShaLj and Slen. Adieu, good master 
doctor. lEiveunt Page, Shal., and Slen. 

Cains. By gar, me viU kill de priest; for he 
speak for a jack-an-ape to Anne Page. 

Host. Let him die: sheathe thy impatience, 90 
throw cold water on thy choler: go about the 
fields with me through Frogmore: I will 
bring thee where Mistress Anne Page is, at a 
farm-house a-f easting; and thou shalt woo 
her. Cried I aim? said I well? 

Cmus. By gar, me dank you vor dat: by gar, I 
love you; and I shall procure-a you de good 
guest, de earl, de knight, de lords, de gen- 
tlemen, my patients. 

Host. For the which I will be thy adversary to- 100 
ward Anne Page. Said I well? 

Caius. By gar, 'tis good; veil said. 

Host. Let us wag, then. 

Caius. Come at my heels. Jack Rugby. [Exetmt. 

95. "Cried I aimf^ The Folios and Quartos Tcad "cried game"; 
*he ingenious emendation, due to Douce, was first adopted by Dyce. 
I. G. s6 
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ACT THIRD 

Scene I 

A field near Frogmore. 
Enter Sir Hugh Evans and Simple. 

Evans. I pray you now, good Master Slander's 
serving-man, and friend Simple by your 
name, which way have you looked for Mas- 
ter Caius, that calls himself doctor of physic? 

Sim. Marry, sir, the pittie-ward, the park-ward, 
every way; old Windsor way, and every way 
but the town way. 

Evans. 1 most fehemently desire you you will 
also look that way. 

Sim. I will, sir. lEmt. 10 

Evans. Pless my soul, how full of choUors I 
am, and trempling of mind — I shall be glad 
if he have deceived me. — ^How melancholies 
I am! — I will knog his urinals about his 
knave's costard when I have goot opportuni- 
ties for the ork. — ^Pless my soul! — ISings. 

To shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sings madrigals; 

17, etc. Sir Hugh oddly confuses Marlowe's famous dlttj, *'Come 
live with me and be my love," and the old version of the lS7th 
Psalm, "When wc did sit in Babylon."— I. G. 
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There will we make our peds of roses. 

And a thousand fragrant posies. 20 

To shallow — 

Mercy on me 1 1 have a great dispositions to cry. 

ISings. 
Melodious birds sing madrigals — 
iWhenas I sat in Pabylon — 
And a thousand vagram posies. 
To shallow &c. 

Re-enter Simple. 

Sim. Yonder he is coming, this way, Sir Hugh. 
Evans. He 's welcome. — ISings. 

To shallow rivers, to whose falls — 

Heaven prosper the right! — ^What weapons 30 
is he? 

Sim. No weapons, sir. There comes my mas- 
ter. Master Shallow, and another gentleman, 
from Frogmore, over the stile, this way. 

Evans. Pray you, give me my gown; or else 
keep it in your arms. 

Enter Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Shal. How now, master parson! Good mor- 
row, good Sir Hugh. Keep a gamester 
from the dice, and a good student from his 
book, and it is wonderful. 40 

Slen. [Asidel Ah, sweet Anne Page! 

Page. Save you, good Sir Hugh. 

Evans. Pless you from his mercy sake, all of 
you! 
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Shal. What, the sword and the wordl do you 

study them both, master parson? 
Page. And youthful still I in your doublet and 

hose this raw rheumatic day! 
Evans. There is reasons and causes for it. 
Page. We are come to you to do a good office, 50 

master parson. 
Evans. Fery well: what is it? 
Page. Yonder is a most reverend gentleman, 

who, belike having received wrong by some 

person, is at most odds with his own gravity 

and patience that ever you saw. 
Shal. I have lived fourscore years and upward; 

I never heard a man of his place, gravity, 

and learning, so wide of his own respect. 
Evans. What is he? 60 

Page. I think you know him; Master Doctor 

Caius, the renowned French physician. 
Evans. Gk)t*s will, and his passion of my heart! 

I had as lief you would tell me of a mess of 

porridge. 
Page.Why'i 
Evans. He has no more knowledge in Hibo- 

crates and Galen, — and he is a knave besides; 

a cowardly knave as you would desires to be 

acquainted withal. 70 

Page. I warrant you, he 's the man should fight 

with him. 
Slen. [Aside.^ O sweet Anne Page! 
Shal. It appears so, by his weapons. Keep 

them asunder: here comes Doctor Caius. 
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Enter Hoatj CaiuSj and Rugby. 

^Page. Nay, good master parson, keep in your 
weapon. 

Shal. So do you, good master doctor. 

Host Disarm them, and let them question: let 
them keep their limbs whole, and hack our 80 
English. 

Ccdus. I pray you, let-a me speak a word with 
your ear. Verefore vill you not meet-a me? 

Evans. [Aside to Caius'\ Pray you, use your 
patience: in good time. 

CaitLS. By gar, you are de coward, de Jack dog, 
John Ape. 

Evans. [Aside to Caiusi Pray you, let us not be 
laughing-stocks to other men's humors; I 
desire you in friendship, and I will one way 90 
or other make you amends. [Aloud] I will 
knog your urinals about your knave's cogs- 
comb for missing your meetings and ap- 
pointments. 

Caius. Diablel — ^Jack Rugby, — ^mine host de 
Jarteer, — ^have I not stay for him to kill 
him? have I not, at de place I did appoint? 

Evans. As I am a Christians soul, now, look 
you, this is the place appointed: I '11 be judg- 
ment by mine host of the Garter. 100 

Host. Peace, I say, Gallia and Gaul, French 
and Welsh, soul-curer and body-curerl 

Caius. Aye, dat is very good; excellent. 

101. "Gallia and QauV; so the Folios; the first and second Quartos 
read **Gawle and Gawlia"; Farmer's conjecture "Guallia and Gaul" 
was adopted by Malone and other editors. Gallia =Walesv— I. G. 

60 
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Moat. Peace, I say I hear mine host of the Gar- 
ter. Am I politic? am I subtle? am I a 
Machiavel? Shall I lose my doctor? no; he 
gives me the potions and the motions. Shall 
I lose my parson, my priest, my Sir Hugh? 
no; he gives me the proverbs and the no- 
verbs. Give me thy hand, terrestrial; so. HO 
Give me thy hand, celestial; so. Boys of 
art, I have deceived you both ; I have directed 
you to wrong places ; your hearts are mighty, 
your skins are whole, and let burnt sack be 
the issue. Come, lay their swords to pawn. 
Follow me, lads of peace; follow, follow, 
follow. 

Shal. Trust me, a mad host. Follow, gentle- 
men, follow. 

Slen. lAsidel O sweet Anne Page! 120 

[Exeunt Shal., Slen., Page, and Host. 

Caius. Ha, do I perceive dat? have you make-a 
de sot of us, ha, ha? 

Evan^. This is well; he has made us his vlout- 
ingstog. — I desire you that we may be 
friends; and let us knog our prains together 
to be revenge on this small scall, scurvy, cog- 
ging companion, the host of the Garter. 

Caius. By gar, with all my heart. He prom- 
ise to bring me where is Anne Page; by gar, 
he deceive me too. 130 

122. "*or (here in the French sense), fool.— C. H. H. 
126. "scall"; that is, scalVd-head, a term of reproach. Chaucer 
imprecates on the scrivener who miswrites his verse: 

"Under thy long locks mayest thou have the scalle."—li. N. H. 
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Evans. Well, I will smite his noddles. Pray 
you, follow. lEweunt. 



Scene II 

The street J in Windsor. 
Enter Mistress Page and Robin. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, keep your way, little gallant; 
you were wont to be a follower, but now you 
are a leader. Whether had you rather lead 
mine eyes, or eye your master's heels? 

Rob. I had rather, forsooth, go before you like 
a man than follow him like a dwarf. 

Mrs. Page. O, you are a flattering boy: now I 
see you '11 be a courtier. 

Enter Ford. 

Ford. Well niet, mistress Page. Whither go 
you? 10 

Mrs. Page. Truly, sir, to see your wife. Is she 
at home? 

Ford. Aye; and as idle as she may hang to- 
gether, for want of company. I think, if 
your husbands were dead, you two would 
marry. 

Mrs. Page. Be sure of that, — ^two other hus- 
bands. 

Ford. Where had you this pretty weathercock? 

Mrs. Page. I cannot tell what the dickens his 20 
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name is my husband had him of. — ^What do 
you call your knight's name, sirrah? 

Bob. Sir John Falstaff. 

Ford. Sir John Falstaff I 

Mrs. Page. He, he; I can never hit on 's name. 
There is such a league between my good 
man and he! — Is your wife at home indeed? 

Ford. Indeed she is. 

Mrs. Page. By your leave, sir: I am sick till I 
see her. lEcceunt Mrs. Page and Robin. 30 

Ford. Has Page any brains? hath he any eyes? 
hath he any thinking? Sure, they sleep; he 
hath no use of them. Why, tins boy will 
carry a letter twenty mile, as easy as a can- 
non will shoot point-blank twelve score. He 
pieces out his wife's inclination; he gives her 
folly motion and advantage: and now she 's 
going to my wife, and Falstaff's boy with 
her. A man may hear this shower sing in the 
wind. AndFalstaff'sboy withherl Good 40 
plots, they are laid; and our revolted wives 
share damnation together. Well; I will 
take him, then torture my wife, pluck the 
borrowed veil of modesty from the so seem- 
ing Mistress Page, divulge Page himself 
for a secure and willful Actaeon ; and to these 

34. "twenty mile"; the use of the singular for the plural, especiallyr 
in statements of time and distance, was not uncommon in Shake- 
speare's time. Thus in The Tempest Prospero say,— ♦'Twelve year 
since, Miranda, twelve year since, thy father was the duke of 
MUan."— H. N. H. 

46. "Aetaon"; cuckold (on accoimt of the horns which he wore 
vrbea transformed into a stag).— C. H. H. 
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violent proceedings all my neighbors shall 
cry aim. [Clock heard.l The clock gives 
me my cue, and my assurance bids me search : 
there I shall find Falstaff : I shall be rather 50 
praised for this than mocked; for it is as 
positive as the earth is firm that Falstaff is 
there: I will go. 

Enter Page, Shallow ^ Slender^ Hoat^ Sir Hugh 
Evans J Caius, and Rugby. 

ShaL, Page, 8^c. Well met. Master Ford. 

Ford. Trust me, a good knot: I have good 
cheer at home; and I pray you all go with 
me. 

Shal. I must excuse myself. Master Ford. 

Slen. And so must I, sir: we have appointed to 
dine with Mistress Anne, and I would not 60 
break with her for more money than I 'U 
speak of. 

Shal. We have lingered about a match between 
Anne Page and my cousin Slender, and this 
day we shall have our answer. 

Slen. I hope I have your good will, father Page. 

Page. You have. Master Slender; I stand 
wholly for you: — ^but my wife, master doc- 
tor, is for you altogether. 

Caius. Aye, be-gar; and de maid is love-a me: 70 
my nursh-a Quickly tell me so mush. 

Host. What say you to young Master Fenton? 
he capers, he dances, he has eyes of youth, 
he writes verses, he speaks holiday, he smells 

74, "speaks holiday"; to speak out of the common style. Thus in 
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April and May: he will carry 't, he will 
carry 't; 'tis in his buttons; he will carry 't. 

Page. Not by my consent, I promise you. The 
gentleman is of no having: he kept company 
with the wild prince and Poines; he is of too 
high a region; he knows too much. No, he 80 
shall not knit a knot in his fortunes with the 
finger of my substance: if he take her, let 
hinri take her simply ; the wealth I have waits 
on my consent, and my consent goes not that 
way. 

Ford. I beseech you heartily, some of you go 
home with me to dinner: besides your cheer, 
you shall have sport; I will show you a mon- 
ster. Master doctor, you shall go; so shall 
you. Master Page; and you. Sir Hugh. 90 

Shal. Well, fare you well: we shall have the 
freer wooing at Master Page's. 

[Exeunt Shal. and Slen. 

Caius. Go home, John Rugby; I come anon. 

lEant Rugby. 

Host. Farewell, my hearts: I will to my honest 
knight FalstafP, and drink canary with him. 

[Exit. 

Hotspur's account of the dandy lord: "With many holiday and lady 
terms he questioned me." He $melU April and May; that is, smells 
of them.— H. N. H. 

78, "of no havinff"; that is, fortune or possessions. So, in Twelfth 
Night: 

''My having is not much; 
I'll make division of my present with you: 
Hold, there is half my coffer."— H. N. H. 

80-81. "He shall not knit a knot in hie fortuned (which are now 
as it were unraveled). — I. 6. 
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Ford. [^Aside] I think I shall drink in pipe- 
wine first with him; I '11 make him dance. 
Will you go, gentles? 

'AU. Have with you to see this monster. [Exeunt 



Scene III 
A room in Ford^a house. 

Enter Mistress Ford and Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Ford. What, John! What, Robert I 
Mrs. Page. Quickly, quickly I — ^is the buck-bas- 
ket— 
Mrs. Ford. I warrant. What, Robin, I say! 

Enter Servants with a basket. 

Mrs. Page. Come, come, come. 

Mrs. Ford. Here, set it down. 

Mrs. Page. Give your men the charge; we 
must be brief. 

Mrs. Ford. Marry, as I told you before, John 
and Robert, be ready here hard by in the 10 
brew-house; for when I suddenly call you, 
come forth, and, without any pause or stag- 
gering, take this basket on your shoulders: 
that done, trudge with it in all haste, and 
carry it among the whitsters in Datchet- 
mead, and there empty it in the muddy ditch 
close by the Thames side. 

Mrs. Page. You will do it? 

Mrs. Ford. I ha' told them over and over : they 
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lack no direction. Be gone, and come when 20 
you are called. lExeunt Servants. 

Mrs. Page. Here comes little Robin. 

Enter Robin. 

Mrs. Ford. How now, my eyas-musket I what 
news with you? 

Bob. My master. Sir John, is come in at your 
back-door. Mistress Ford, and requests your 
company. 

Mrs. Page. You little Jack-a-Lent, have you 
been true to us? 

Rob. Aye, I 'U be sworn. My master knows not 30 
of your being here, and hath threatened to 
put me into everlasting Uberty, if I tell you 
of it; for he swears he '11 turn me away. 

Mrs. Page. Thou'rt a good boy: this secrecy 
of thine shall be a tailor to thee, and shall 
make thee a new doublet and hose. I '11 go 
hide me. 

Mrs. Ford. Do so. Gk) tell thy master I am 
alone. lEant Robin.^ Mistress Page, re- 
member you your cue. 40 

Mrs. Page. I warrant thee; if I do not act it, 
hiss me. [Eadt. 

Mrs. Ford. Go to, then: we'll use this un- 
wholesome humidity, this gross watery pum- 
pion; we 'U teach him to know turtles from 
jays. 

Enter Falstaff. 
67 
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Fal. *Have I caught' thee, *my heavenly 
jewel?' Why, now let me die, for I have 
lived long enough: this is the period of my 
ambition: O this blessed hour I 50 

Mrs. Ford. O sweet Sir John I 

Fal. Mistress Ford, I cannot cog, I cannot 
prate. Mistress Ford. Now shall I sin in 
my wish: I would thy husband were dead: 
I 'U speak it before the best lord; I would 
make thee my lady. 

Mrs. Ford. I your lady. Sir John I alas, I 
should be a pitiful lady! 

Fal. Let the court of France show me such an- 
other. I see how thine eye would emulate 60 
the diamond: thou hast the right arched 
beauty of the brow that becomes the ship- 
tire, the tire-valiant, or any tire of Venetian 
admittance. 

Mrs. Ford. A plain kerchief, Sir John: my 
brows become nothing else; nor that well 
neither. 

Fal. By the Lord, thou art a traitor to say so: 
thou wouldst make an absolute courtier; and 
the firm fixture of thy foot would give an 70 
excellent motion to thy gait in a semicircled 
farthingale. I see what thou wert, if For- 

47. ''Have I caught thee"; probably the reading of the Quarto 
which omits '^ee" is the more correct; Falstaff quotes from the 
second song in Sydney's Astrophel and Stella: — 

"Have I caught my heav'nly jewell, 
Teaching sleep most faire to be? 
Now will I teach her that she 
When she wakes is too-too cruell." — ^I. G. 

^* r I 
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tune thy foe were not, Nature thy friend. 
Come, thou canst not hide it. 

Mrs. Ford. Believe me, there 's no such thing 
in me. 

Fal. What made me love thee? let that per- 
suade thee there 's something extraordinary 
in thee. Come, I cannot cog, and say thou 
art this and that, like a many of these Usping 80 
hawthorn-buds, that come like women in 
men's apparel, and smell like Bucklersbury 
in simple time; I cannot: but I love thee; 
none but thee; and thou deservest it. 

Mrs. Ford. Do not betray me, sir. I fear you 
love Mistress Page. 

FdL. Thou mightst as well say I love to walk by 
the Counter-gate, which is as hateful to me 
as the reek of a lime-kiln. 

Mrs. Ford. Well, heaven knows how I love 90 
you; and you shall one day find it. 

Fal. Keep in that mind; I '11 deserve it. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I must tell you, so you do; or 
else I could not be in that mind. 

Rob. [Within] Mistress Ford, Mistress Ford I 
here 's Mistress Page at the door, sweating, 
and blowing, and looking wildly, and would 
needs speak with you presently. 

Fal. She shall not see me: I will ensconce me 
behind the arras. 100 

73. "Nature thy friend"; that is, **if Fortune were not thy foe. 
Nature being thy friend." Fortune my foe was the beginning of a 
popular old ballad, wherein were sung the evils that fall upon men 
through the caprice of Fortune. — H. N. H. 

100. "behind the arras"; the spaces left between the walls and 
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Mrs. Ford. Pray you, do so: she 's a very tat- 
tling woman. [F distaff hides himself. 

Re-enter Mistress Page and Robin. 

What 's the matter? how now! 

Mrs. Page. O Mistress Ford, what have you 
done? You 're shamed, you 're overthrown, 
you 're undone for ever I 

Mrs. Ford. What 's the matter, good Mistress 
Page? 

Mrs. Page. O well-a-day, Mistress Ford! hav- 
ing an honest man to your husband, to give 110 
him such cause of suspicion 1 

Mrs. Ford. What cause of suspicion? 

Mrs. Page. What cause of suspicion I Out 
upon you! how am I mistook in you I 

Mrs. Ford. Why, alas, what 's the matter? 

Mrs. Page. Your husband's coming hither, 
woman, with all the oflScers in Windsor, to 
search for a gentleman that he says is here 
now in the house, by your consent, to take an 
ill advantage of his absence : you are undone. 120 

Mrs. Ford. 'Tis not so, I hope. 

Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it be not so, that you 
have such a man here! but 'tis most certain 
your husband *s coming, with half Windsor 
at his heels, to search for such a one. I come 
before to tell you. If you know yourself 
clear, why, I am glad of it; but if you have 

wooden frames on which the tapestry was hung, were not more 
commodious to our ancestors, than to the authors of ancient dra- 
matic pieces. — H. N. H. 
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a friend here, convey, convey him out. Be 
not amazed; call all your senses to you; de- 
fend your reputation, or bid farewell to your 130 
good life for ever, 

Mrs. Ford. What shall I do? There is a gen- 
tleman my dear friend; and I fear not mine 
own shame so much as his peril: I had 
rather than a thousand pound he were out of 
the house. 

Mrs. Page. For shame! never stand 'you had 
rather' and *you had rather:' your husband 's 
here at hand; bethink you of some convey- 
ance: in the house you cannot hide him, 0, 1*0 
how have you deceived me I Look, here is a 
basket: if he be of any reasonable stature, 
he may creep in here; and throw foul linen 
upon him, as if it were going to bucking: or, 
— ^it is whiting-time, — ^send him by your two 
men to Datchet-mead. 

Mrs. Ford. He 's too big to go in there. What 
shall I do? 

Fal. [Coming forward] Let me see 't, let me 
see % O, let me see 'tl— I 'U in, I 'U m.— 150 
Follow your friend's counsel. — I 'U in. 

Mrs. Page. What, Sir John Falstaffl Are 
these your letters, knight? 

Fal. I love thee. — Help me away. — ^Let me 
creep in here. — I '11 never — 

[Gets into the basket; they cover him with foul 

linen. 

139. "conveyances; mode of privately conveying him away. — C* 
H. H. 
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Mr%. Page. Help to cover your master, boy, — 
Call your men. Mistress Ford. — You dis- 
sembling knight! 
Mrs. Ford. What, Johnl Robert 1 John I 

[Exit Robin. 
Re-enter Servants. 

Go take up these clothes here quickly. — 160 
Where's the cowl-staff? look, how you 
drumblel — Carry them to the laundress in 
Datchet-mead; quickly, come. 

Enter Ford, Page, Caiua, and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Ford. Pray you, come near: if I suspect with- 
out cause, why then make sport at me; then 
let me be your jest; I deserve it. — ^How now I 
whither bear you this? 

Serv. To the laundress, forsooth. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, what have you to do whither 
they bear it? You were best meddle with 170 
buck-washing. 

Ford. Buck I — \ would I could wash myself of 
the buckl — ^Buck, buck, buck! Aye, buck; 
I warrant you, buck; and of the season too, 
it shall appear. [Esceunt Servants with the 
basket. 1 Gentlemen, I have dreamed to- 
night; I '11 tell you my dream. Here, here, 
here be my keys: ascend my chambers; 
search, seek, find out: I'll warrant we'll 
unkennel the fox. Let me stop this way 180 
first. [Locking the door.l So, now uncape. 

Page. Good Master Ford, be contented: you 
wrong yourself too much. 
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Ford. True, Master Page. (Up, gentlemen; 
you shall see sport anon: follow me, gentle- 
men. [Eoait. 

Evans. This is fery fantastical humors and 
jealousies. 

Cuius. By gar, 'tis no the fashion of France; it 
is not jealous in France. 190 

Page. Nay, follow him, gentlemen; see the is- 
sue of his search. ^Eadt Page, Caius, and Evans. 

Mrs. Page. Is there not a double excellency in 
this? 

Mrs. Ford. I know not which pleases me bet- 
ter, that my husband is deceived, or Sir John. 

Mrs. Page. What a taking was he in when 
your husband asked who was in the basket 1 

Mrs. Ford. I am half afraid he will have need 
of washing; so throwing him into the water 200 
will do him a benefit. 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest rascal! I 
would all of the same strain were in the same 
distress. 

Mrs. Ford. I think my husband hath some spe- 
cial suspicion of Falstaff's being here; for I 
never saw him so gross in his jealousy till 
now. 

Mrs. Page. I will lay a plot to try that ; and we 
will yet have more tricks with Falstaff : his 210 
dissolute disease will scarce obey this medi- 
cine. 

Mrs. Ford. Shall we send that foolish carrion. 
Mistress Quickly, to him, and excuse his 
throwing into the water; and give him an- 
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other hope, to betray him to another punish- 
ment? 
Mrs. Page. We will do it: let him be sent for 
to-morrow, eight o'clock, to have amends. 

Re-enter Fordj Page, Caius, and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Ford. I cannot find him: may be the knave 220 
bragged of that he could not compass. 

Mrs. Page. lAside to Mrs. Ford] Heard you 
that? 

Mrs. Ford. You use me well, Master Ford, do 
you? 

Ford. Aye, I do so. 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven make you better than your 
thoughts I 

Ford. Amen! 

Mrs. Page. You do yourself mighty wrong, 230 
Master Ford. 

Ford. Aye, aye; I must bear it. 

Evans. If there be any pody in the house, and 
in the chambers, and in the coffers, and in 
the presses, heaven forgive my sins at the 
day of judgment! 

Caius. By gar, nor I too: there is no bodies. 

Page. Fie, fie. Master Ford! are you not 
ashamed? What spirit, what devil sug- 
gests this imagination? I would not ha' 240 
your distemper in this kind for the wealth of 
Windsor Castle. 

Ford. *Tis my fault. Master Page: I suffer for 
it. 

Evans. You suffer for a pad conscience: your 
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wife is as honest a 'omans as I will desires 
among five thousand^ and five hundred too. 

Caius. By gar, I see 'tis an honest woman. 

Ford. Well, I promised you a dinner. — Come 
come, walk in the park: I pray you, pardon 250 
me ; I will hereafter make known to you why 
I have done this. — ^Come, wife: come Mis- 
tress Page. — I pray you, pardon me; pray 
heartily pardon me. 

Page. Let's go in, gentlemen; but, trust me, 
we'll mock him. I do invite you to-mor- 
row morning to my house to breakfast : after, 
we '11 a-birding together; I have a fine hawk 
for the bush. Shall it be so? 

Ford. Any thing. 260 

Evans. If there is one, I shall make two in the 
company. 

Caius. If there be one or two, I shall make-a the 
turd. 

Ford. Pray you, go. Master Page. 

Evans. I pray you now, remembrance to-mor- 
row on the lousy knave, mine host. 

Caius. Dat is good; by gar, with all my heart! 

Evans. A lousy knave, to have his gibes and his 
mockeries I [Exeunt. 270 

958. "a fine hawk for the bush," This would be one of the short- 
winged species^ distinguished from the long-winged falcon used for 
the open country. — C. H. H. 

265. "I pray you now," etc. Of this arrangement we hear no 
more. Mr. Daniel suggests that we have here *'an indication of 
another underplot projected, and perhaps actually interwoven with 
it. ... In Act iv. 5., after the Host has lost his horses, they 
are curiously officious in cautioning him against the thieves. Their 
threatened vengeance and the Host's loss were doubtless connected" 
(Introduction to Quarto, 160g, p. ix.).>-€. H. H. 
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Scene IVi 

^A room in Pagers house. 
Enter Fenton and Anne Page. 

Fent. I see I cannot get thy father's love; 

Therefore no more turn me to him, sweet Nan. 

Anne. Alas, how then? 

Fent. Why, thou must be thyself. 

He doth object I am too great of bh-th; 
And that, my state being gall'd with my ex- 
pense, 
I seek to heal it only by his wealth: 
Besides these, other bars he lays before me, — 
My riots past, my wild societies; 
And tells me 'tis a thing impossible 
I should love thee but as a property. 10 

Anne. May be he tells you true. 

Fent No, heaven so speed me in my time to come I 
Albeit I will confess thy father's wealth 
Was the first motive that I woo'd thee, Anne: 
Yet, wooing thee, I foimd thee of more value 
Than stamps in gold or sums in sealed bags; 
And 'tis the very riches of thyself 

13. "thy father's wealth**; some light may be given to those who 
shall endeavor to calculate the increase of English wealth, by- 
observing that Latimer, in the time of Edward VI mentions^ it as a 
proof of his father's prosperity, **that though but a yeoman, he 
gave his daughters five pounds each for their portion." At the 
latter end of Elizabeth, seven hundred pounds were such a tempta- 
tion to courtship, as made all other motives suspected. Congreve 
makes twelve thousand pounds more than a counterbalance to the 
affection of Belinda. No poet will now fly his favorite character at 
less than fifty thousand.— H. N. H. 
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That now I aim at. 
Anne, Grentle Master Fenton, 

Yet seek my father's love; still seek it, sir: 
If opportunity and humblest suit 20 

Cannot attain it, why, then, — ^hark you hither 1 

IThey converse apart. 

Enter Shallow, Slender, and Mistress Quickly. 

Shal. Break their talk. Mistress Quickly: my 

kinsman shall speak for himself. 
Slen. I '11 make a shaft or a bolt on 't: 'slid, 'tis 

but venturing. 
Shal. Be not dismayed. 
Slen. No, she shall not dismay me: I care not 

for that, but that I am af eard. 
Quick. Hark ye: Master Slender would speak a 

word with you. 30 

Anne. I come to him. lAside."] This is my 
father's choice. 

O, what a world of vile ill-f avor'd faults 

Looks handsome in three hundred pounds 
a-year! 
Quick. And how does good Master Fenton? 

Pray you, a word with you. 
Shal. She 's coming; to her, coz. O boy, thou 

hadst a father! 
Slen. I had a father. Mistress Anne; my uncle 

can tell you good jests of him. Pray you, 

uncle, tell Mistress Anne the jest, how my 40 

father stole two geese out of a pen, good 

uncle. 
Shal. Mistress Anne, my cousin loves you. 
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Slen. Aye, that I do; as well as I love any 
woman in Gloucestershire. 

Shal. He wiU maintain you like a gentle- 
woman, 

Slen. Aye, that I will, come cut and long-tail, 
under the degree of a squire. 

Shal. He will make you a hundred and fifty 50 
pounds jointure. 

Anne. Good Master Shallow, let him woo for 
himself. 

Shal. Marry, I thank you for it; I thank you 
for that good comfort. She caUs you, coz: 
I '11 leave you. 

Anne. Now, Master Slender, — 

Slen. Now, good Mistress Anne, — 

Anne. What is your will? 

Slen. My will I od 's heartlings, that 's a pretty 60 
jest indeed I I ne'er made my will yet, I 
thank heaven; I am not such a sickly crea- 
ture, I give heaven praise. 

Anne. I mean, Master Slender, what would you 
with me? 

Slen. Truly, for mine own part, I would little 
or nothing with you. Your father and my 
uncle hath made motions: if it be my luck, 
so; if not, happy man be his dole! They 
can tell you how things go better than I can : 70 
you may ask yoiu* father; here he comes. 

Enter Page and Mistress Page. 

Page. Now, Master Slender; love him, daugh- 
ter Anne. — 
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Why, how nowl what does Master Fenton here? 
You wrong me, sir, thus still to haunt my house : 
I told you, sir, my daughter is disposed of. 
Fent. Nay, Master Page, be not impatient. 
Mrs. Page. Gk)od Master Fenton, come not to 

my child. 
Page. She is no match for you. 
Fent. Sir, will you hear me? 
Page. No, good Master Fenton. 

Come, Master Shallow; come, son Slender, 

in. 80 

Biiowing my mind, you wrong me. Master 
Fenton. [Exeunt Page, Shot., and Slen. 
Quick. Speak to Mistress Page. 
Fent. Good Mistress Page, for that I love your 
daughter 
In such a righteous fashion as I do, 
Perforce, against all checks, rebukes and man- 
ners, 
I must advance the colors of my love, 
And not retire: let me have your good will. 
Anne. Good mother, do not marry me to yond fool. 
Mrs. Page. I mean it not; I seek you a better hus- 
band. 
Quick. That's my master, master doctor. 90 

Anne. Alas, I had rather be set quick i' the 
earth. 
And bowl'd to death with turnips! 

99. "bawled to death"; thus in Jonson's Bartholomew Fair: 
^'Would I had been set in the ground, all but the head of me, and 
had my brains bowl'd at"— H. N. H. 
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Mrs. Page. Come, trouble not yourself. Good 
Master Fenton, 
I will not be your friend nor enemy: 
My daughter will I question how she loves you. 
And as I find her, so am I afi^ected. 
Till then farewell, sir: she must needs go in; 
Her father will be angry, 

Fent. Farewell, gentle mistress: farewell. Nan. 

[Exeunt Mrs. Page and Anne. 

Quick. This is my doing now: 'Nay,' said 1,100 
'will you cast away your child on a fool, and 
a physician? Look on Master Fenton:' this 
is my doing. 

Fent. I thank thee; and I pray thee, once to- 
night 
Give my sweet Nan this ring: there's for 
thy pains. 

Quick. Now heaven send thee good fortune! 
[Eadt Fenton.^ A kind heart he hath: a 
woman would run through fire and water for 
such a kind heart. But yet I would my 
master had Mistress Anne; or I would Mas- 110 
ter Slender had her; or, in sooth, I would 
Master Fenton had her: I will do what I can 
for them all three; for so I have promised, 
and I '11 be as good as my word; but spe- 
ciously for Master Fenton. Well, I must 
of another errand to Sir John Falstaff from 
my two mistresses: what a beast am I to 
slack itl [Emt. 

104. "once"; sometime. — H. N. H. 
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Scene V 

A room in the Garter Inn. 
Enter FaUtaff and Bardolph. 

Fal. Bardolph, I say, — 

Bard. Here, sir. 

Fal. Go fetch me a quart of sack; put a toast 
in't. [Eant Bard.Ji Have I lived to be 
carried in a basket, like a barrow of butch- 
er's offal, and to be thrown in the Thames? 
Well, if I be served such another trick, I '11 
have my brains ta'en out, and buttered, and 
give them to a dog for a new year's gift. 
The rogues slighted me into the river with as 10 
little remorse as they would have drowned 
a blind bitch's puppies, fifteen i' the litter: 

8c, V. This scene has probably been put together out of two 
scenes, separated by a night's interval, in the original version. The 
opening lines (1-25) clearly belong to a scene following imme- 
diately upon FalstafTs adventure in the buck-basket; while the visit 
of Mrs. Quickly takes place either the same evening or early the 
following morning. Mr. Daniel would alter her "good morrow" to 
"good even," and **this morning" (47) to "to-morrow morning." Mr. 
Wheatley suggests, as a simpler expedient, to alter "this morning" 
(138) to **to-morrow morning." But in this case Falstaff need not 
hasten to his appointment, and his exit must be otherwise explained. 
— C. H. H. 

5. The reading of the Quartos is seemingly preferable: — "Have I 
lived to be carried in a basket, and thrown into the Thames like a 
barrow of butcher's offal."— I. G. 

10. "The rogues slighted me into the river," i e. "Threw me in 
contemptuously"; the Quartos read "slided me in." — I. G. 

13. "blind pupffiee'*; so in all the old copies, meaning, of course, 
a bitch's blind puppies, Falstaff was not in a state of mind to 
stand upon the niceties of grammar, and 80 he left his errors to be 
XXI— 6 81 
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and you may know by my size that I have a 
kind of alacrity in sinkhig; if the bottom 
were as deep as hell, I should down. I had 
been drowned, but that the shore was shelvy 
and shallow, — a death that I abhor; for the 
water swells a man; and what a thing should 
I have been when I had been swelled! I 
should have been a mountain of mummy. 20 

Re-enter Bardolph with sack. 

Bard. Here's Mistress Quickly, sir, to speak 

with you. 
Fal. Come, let me pour in some sack to the 

Thames water ; for my belly 's as cold as if I 

had swallowed snowballs for pills to cool the 

reins. Call her in. 
Bard. Come in, woman. 

Enter Mrs. Quickly. 

Quick. By your leave; I cry you mercy; give 

your worship good morrow. 
Fal. Take away these chalices. Go brew me a 30 

pottle of sack finely. 
Bard. With eggs, sir? 
Fal. Simple of itself; I '11 no pullet-sperm in 

my brewage. IE ant Bardolph.'] How now I 
Quick. Marry, sir, I come to your worship from 

Mistress Ford. 
Fal. Mistress Ford! I have had ford enough; 

corrected by modem editors; who, accordingly, have given what be 
meant, not what he said. — H. N. H. 
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I was thrown into the ford; I have my belly 
full of ford 

Quick. Alas the day; good heart, that was not 40 
her fault: she does so take on with her men; 
they mistook their erection. 

FaL So did I mine, to build upon a foolish 
woman's promise. 

Quick. Well, she laments, sir, for it, that it 
would yearn your heart to see it. Her hus- 
band goes this morning a-birding; she de- 
sires you once more to come to her between 
eight and nine: I must carry her word 
quickly: she *11 make you amends, I warrant 50 
you. 

Fed. Well, I will visit her: tell her so; and bid 
her think what a man is: let her consider his 
frailty, and then judge of my merit. 

Quick. I will tell her. 

Fal. Do so. Between nine and ten, say 'st thou? 

Quick. Eight and nine, sir. 

Fal. Well, be gone: I will not miss her. 

Quick. Peace be with you, sir. {Eant. 

Fal. I marvel I hear not of Master Brook; he 60 
sent me word to stay within : I like his money 
well. — O, here he comes. 

Enter Ford. 

Ford. Bless you, sir! 

Fal. Now, Master Brook, — ^you come to know 

what hath passed between me and Ford's 

wife? 
Ford. That, indeed. Sir John, is my business. 
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Fal. Master Brook, I will not lie to you: I was 
at her house the hour she appointed me. 

Ford. And sped you, sir? 70 

Fal. Very ill-f avoredly, Master Brook. 

Ford. How so, sir? Did she change her deter- 
mination? 

Fal. No, Master Brook; but the peaking Cor- 
nuto her husband, Master Brook, dwelling in 
a continual 'larum of jealousy, comes me in 
the instant of our encounter, after we 
had embraced, kissed, protested, and, as it 
were, spoke the prologue of our comedy; 
and at his heels a rabble of his companions, 80 
thither provoked and instigated by his dis- 
temper, and, forsooth, to search his house for 
his wife's love. 

Ford. What, while you were there? 

Fal. While I was there. 

Ford. And did he search for you, and could not 
find you? 

Fal. You shall hear. As good luck would have 
it, comes in one Mistress Page; gives intelli- 
gence of Ford's approach; and, in her in- 90 
vention and Ford's wife's distraction, they 
conveyed me into a buck-basket. 

Ford. A buck-basket! 

Fal. By the Lord, a buck-basket! — rammed me 
in with foul shirts and smocks, socks, foul 
stockings, greasy napkins; that. Master 
Brook, there was the rankest compound of 
villainous smell that ever offended nostril. 

Ford. And how long lay you there? ^ j 
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Fal. Nay, you shall hear, Master Brook, what 1 100 
have suffered to bring this woman to evil 
for your good. Being thus crammed in the 
basket, a couple of Ford's knaves, his hands, 
were called forth by their mistress to carry 
me in the name of foul clothes to Datchet- 
lane: they took me on their shoulders; met 
the jealous knave their master in the door, 
who asked them once or twice what they had 
in their basket: I quaked for fear, lest the 
lunatic knave would have searched it; but 110 
fate, ordaining he should be a cuckold, held 
his hand. Well: on went he for a search, 
and away went I for foul clothes. But 
mark the sequel, Master Brook: I suffered 
the pangs of three several deaths; first, an 
intolerable fright, to be detected with a jeal- 
ous rotten bell-wether; next, to be com- 
passed, like a good bilbo, in the circumfer- 
ence of a peck, hilt to point, heel to head; 
and then, to be stopped in, like a strong dis- 120 
tillation, with stinking clothes that fretted in 
their own grease: think of that, — a, man of 
my kidney, — ^think of that, — ^that am as sub- 

116. "detected with"; with, by, and of, were used indiscriminately 
with much license by our ancestors. Thus in a subsequent passage 
of this play we have: **I sooner would suspect the sun with cold." 
Detected appears to have been used in the sense of suspected, 
impeached. Cavendish, in his Visions, has this very phrase: "What 
is he of our bloode that wold not be sory to heare our names with 
vile fame so detected" Detected must have the same meaning here, 
for Falstaff was not discovered, but suspected by the jealous Ford. 
Some modem editors have unwarrantably substituted by for with, — 
H. N. H. 

131. "fretted"; rotted.— C. H. H. 
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ject to heat as butter; a man of continual 
dissolution and thaw: it was a miracle to 
'scape suffocation. And in the height of 
this bath, when I was more than half stewed 
in grease, like a Dutch dish, to be thrown into 
the Thames, and cooled, glowing hot, in that 
surge, like a horse-shoe; think of that, — 130 
hissing hot, — ^think of that. Master Brook. 

Ford. In good sadness, sir, I am sorry that for 
my sake you have suffered all this. My suit, 
then, is desperate; you 'U undertake her no 
more? 

Fal. Master Brook, I will be thrown into Etna, 
as I have been into Thames, ere I will leave 
her thus. Her husband is this morning 
gone a-birding: I have received from her an- 
other embassy of meeting; 'twixt eight and 140 
nine is the hour. Master Brook. 

Ford. 'Tis past eight already, sir. 

Fal. Is it? I will then address me to my ap- 
pointment. Come to me at your convenient 
leisure, and you shall know how I speed; and 
the conclusion shall be crowned with your 
enjoying her. Adieu. You shall have her. 
Master Brook; Master Brook, you shall 
cuckold Ford. [Emt. 

Ford. Hum! hal is this a vison? is this a 150 
dream? do I sleep? Master Ford, awake! 
awake. Master Ford! there *s a hole made in 
your best coat. Master Ford. This 'tis to be 
married! this 'tis to have linen and buck- 
baskets I Well, I will proclaim myself what I 
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am: I will now take the lecher; he is at my 
house; he cannot 'scape me; 'tis impossible he 
should; he cannot creep into a half -penny 
purse, nor into a pepper-box: but, lest the 
devil that guides him should aid him, I will 160 
search impossible places. Though what I 
am I cannot avoid, yet to be what I would 
not shall not make me tame: if I have horns 
to make one mad, let the proverb go with me, 
— I '11 be horn-mad. lEait. 

169. 'Ho b0 what I would nof; the fact of my being what, etc— 
a H. H. 
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ACT FOURTH 

Scene I 

A street. 

Enter Mistress Page, Mistress Quickly, and JVU- 

lianz, 

Mrs. Page. Is he at Master Ford's already, 

think'st thou? 
Quick. Sure he is by this, or will be presently: 

but, truly, he is very courageous mad about 

his throwing into the water. Mistress Ford 

desires you to come suddenly. 
Mrs. Page. I '11 be with her by and by; I 'U 

but bring my young man here to school. 

Look, where his master comes; 'tis a playing- 

day, I see. 10 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans. 

How now, Sir Hugh! no school to-day? 

Evans. No; Master Slender is let the boys leave 
to play. 

Quick. Blessing of his heart! 

Mrs. Page. Sir Hugh, my husband says my son 
profits nothing in the world at his book. I 
pray you, ask him some questions in his acci- 
dence. 

4. "courageous mad"; outrageous. — H. N. H. 

17. "questions In his accidence,'* The following questions are 
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Evans. Come hither, William; hold up your 

head; come. 20 

Mrs. Page. Come on, sirrah; hold up your 

head; answer your master, be not afraid. 
Evans. William, how many numbers is in nouns? 
Will. Two. 
Quick. Truly, I thought there had been one 

number more, because they say, 'Od's nouns.' 
Evans. Peace your tattlings! What is 'fair,' 

William? 
Will. Pulcher. 
Quick. Polecats! there are fairer things than 30 

polecats, sure. 
Evans. You are a very simplicity 'oman: I 

pray you, peace. — ^What is lapis,' William? 
Will. A stone. 

Evans. And what is 'a stone,' William? 
Will. A pebble. 
Evans. No, it is 'lapis' : I pray you, remember 

in your prain. 
Will. Lapis. 
Evans. That is a good William. What is he, 40 

William, that does lend articles? 
Will. Articles are borrowed of the pronoun, and 

taken from Lily's Accidence, which had been in use since Henry 
VI IPs time in all the English grammar-schools, and was therefore 
familiar to Shakespeare from his own school time. — C. H. H. 

41, *'What is he that does lend articles?" etc. A similar play upon 
the definitions in Lily's Latin Grammar had been introduced into 
Lyly's Endymion (iii. 3.) : — 

Toph, Alas, Epi, to tell thee a truth, I am a noun adjective. 

Epi. Why? 

Toph. Because I cannot stand without another, etc. — C. H. H. 
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be thus declined, Singulaxiter, nominativo^ 

hie, hase, hoc. 
Evans. Nominativo, hig, hag, hog; pray you, 

mark: genitivo, hujus. Well, what is your 

accusative case? 
Will. Accusativo, hinc. 
Evans. I pray you, have your remembrance, 

child; accusativo, hung, hang, hog. ^ 

Quick. 'Hang-hog' is Latin for bacon, I war- 
rant you. 
Evans. Leave your prabbles, 'oman. — ^What is 

the focative case, William? 
Will. O, — ^vocativo, O. 

Evans. Remember, William; focative is caret. 
Quick. And that 's a good root. 
Evans. 'Oman, forbear. 
Mrs. Page. Peace! 
Evans. What is your genitive case plural, 60 

William? 
Will. Genitive case! 
Evans. Aye. 

Will. Genitive, — ^horum, harum, horum. 
Quick. Vengeance of Jenny's case! fie on her! 

never name her, child, if she be a whore. 
Evans. For shame, 'oman. 
Quick. You do ill to teach the child such words : 

— ^he teaches him to hick and to hack, which 

51. "Hang-hog is Latin for bacon"; probably suggested by the 
famous story told of Sir Nicholas Bacon. A prisoner named Hog, 
who had been condemned to death, prayed for mercy on the score 
of kindred. "Ay but," replied the judge, •*you and I cannot be of 
kindred unless you are hanged; for Hog is not Bacon till it be well 
hanged" (Bacon's Apophthegms).—!, G. 
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they '11 do fast enough of themselves, and to T'^ 
call *honim*: — ^fie upon you! 

lEvans. 'Oman, art thou limatics? hast thou no 
understandings for thy cases, and the nimi- 
bers of the genders? Thou art as foolish 
Christian creatures as I would desires. 

Mrs. Page. Prithee, hold thy peace. 

Evans. Show me now, William, some declen- 
sions of your pronouns. 

Will. Forsooth, I have forgot. 

Evans. It is qui, quae, quod: if you forget your 80 
*quies,' your *quaes,' and your *quods,' you 
must be preeches. Go your ways, and play; 

go- 

Mrs. Page. He is a better scholar than I 
thought he was. 

Evans. He is a good sprag memory. Fare- 
well, Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. Adieu, good Sir Hugh. [Eant 
Sir Hugh.l G^et you home, boy. Qome, we 
stay too long. [Exeunt. 90 

Scene II 

A room in Ford's house. 

Enter Falstaff and Mistress Ford. 

Fal. Mistress Ford, your sorrow hath eaten up 
my sufferance. I see you are obsequious in 

2, "you are obtequioua^; 80» In Hamlet: '^o do ohiequioui sor- 
row." The epithet ob$equie$ refers, in both instances, to the serious- 
ness with which obiequiet are performed. — H. N. H. 
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your love, and I profess requital to a hair's 
breadth; not only, Mistress Ford, in the sim- 
ple office of love, but in all the accoutrement, 
complement, and ceremony of it. But are 
you sure of your husband now? 

Mrs. Ford. He 's a-birding, sweet Sir John. 

■Mrs. Page. ^Within] What, ho, gossip Ford I 
what, hoi 10 

Mrs. Ford. Step into the chamber. Sir John. 

[Eait Falstaf. 

Enter Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. How now, sweetheart! who's at 
home besides yourself? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, none but mine own people. 

Mrs. Page. Indeed! 

Mrs. Ford. No, certainly. ^Aside to her^ 
Speak louder. 

Mrs. Page. Truly, I am so glad you have no- 
body here. 

Mrs. Ford. Why? 20 

Mrs. Page. Why, woman, your husband is in 
his old lunes again: he so takes on yonder 
with my husband; so rails against all married 
mankind; so curses all Eve's daughters, of 
what complexion soever; and so buffets him- 
self on the forehead, crying, *Peer out, peer 
out!' that any madness I ever yet beheld 
seemed but tameness, civihty, and patience, 

S2. ''Old hineg"; the Folios and third Quarto read "lines"; the 
first and second Quartos "vaine"; the correction is Theobald's; the 
same error occurs in Troilus and Crsisida, II. iii. 139. — I. G. 
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to this his distemper he is in now: I am glad 
the fat knight is not here. 30 

Mrs. Ford. Why, does he talk of him? 

Tdrs. Page. Of none but him; and swears he 
was carried out, the last time he searched for 
him, in a basket; protests to my husband he 
is now here ; and hath drawn him and the rest 
of their company from their sport, to make 
another experiment of his suspicion: but I 
am glad the knight is not here; now he shall 
see his own foolery. 

Mrs. Ford. How near is he, Mistress Page. 40 

Mrs. Page. Hard by, at street end; he will be 
here anon. 

Mrs. Ford. I am undone! — ^the knight is here. 

Mrs. Page. Why, then, you are utterly shamed, 
and he 's but a dead man. What a woman 
are you! — ^Away with him, away with him I 
better shame than murder. 

Mrs. Ford. Which way should he go? how 
should I bestow him? Shall I put him into the 
basket again? 50 

Re-enter Falstaff. 

Fal. No, I '11 come no more i' the basket. May 
I not go out ere he come? 

Mrs. Page. Alas, three of Master Ford's broth- 
ers watch the door with pistols, that none 
shall issue out; otherwise you might slip 

54. "with pistoW*; this is one of Shakespeare's anachronisms: he 
has also introduced pistols in PeHcUi, in the reign of Antiochus, two 
hundred years before Christ. — H. N. H. 
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away ere he came. But what make you 
here? 

FdL. What shall I do? — ^I 'U creep up into the 
chimney. 

Mrs. Ford. There they always use to dischar^ 60 
their birding-pieces. Creep into the kiln- 
hole. 

Fal. Where is it? 

Mrs. Ford. He will seek there, on my word. 
Neither press, coffer, chest, trunk, well, 
vault, but he hath an abstract for the remem- 
brance of such places, and goes to them by 
his note: there is no hiding you in the house. 

Fed. I '11 go out, then. 

Mrs. Page. If you go out in your own sem- 70 
blance, you die, Sir John. Unless you go 
out disguised, — 

Mrs. Ford. How might we disguise him? 

Mrs. Page. Alas the day, I know not! There 
is no woman's gown big enough for him; 
otherwise he might put on a hat, a muffler, 
and a kerchief, and so escape. 

Fal. Good hearts, devise something: any ex- 
tremity rather than a mischief. 

Mrs. Ford. My maid's aimt, the fat woman of 80 
Brentford, has a gown above. 

Mrs. Page. On my word, it will serve him; 
she's as big as he is: and there's her 
thrummed hat, and her muffler too. Run 
up, Sir John. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, go, sweet Sir John: Mistress 
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Page and I will look some linen for your 
head. 

Mrs. Page. Quick, quick! we '11 come dress you 
straight: put on the gown the while. 30 

[EoDit Fahtaf. 

Mrs. Ford. I would my husband would meet 
him in this shape: he cannot abide the old 
woman of Brentford; he swears she's a 
witch; forbade her my house, and hath 
threatened to beat her. 

Mrs. Page. Heaven guide him to thy hus- 
band's cudgel, and the devil guide his cud- 
gel afterwards! 

Mrs. Ford. But is my husband coming? 

Mrs. Page. Aye, in good sadness, is he; and 100 
talks of the basket too, howsoever he hath 
had intelligence. 

Mrs. Ford. We'll try that; for I'll appoint 
my men to carry the basket again, to meet 
him at the door with it, as they did last time. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, but he 'U be here presently: 
let 's go dress him like the witch of Brent- 
ford. 

Mrs. Ford. I '11 first direct my men what they 
shall do with the basket. Go up ; I 'U bring HO 
linen for him straight. \^Eait. 

87. "lookf's look for.-<3. H. H. 

107. "The witch of Brentford"; an actual personage of the six- 
teenth century. A tract is extant entitled "Jyl of Breyntford's 
Testament," whence it appears that the witch kept a tavern at 
Brentford; in Dekker & Webster's Westward Ho the following allu- 
sion is found ^— ''I doubt that old hag Gillian of Brainford has be- 
witched me."— I. G. 
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Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest varletl we 
cannot misuse him enough. 
We '11 leave a proof, by that which we will do. 
Wives may be merry, and yet honest too : 
We do not act that often jest and laugh; 
'Tis old, but true, — Still swine eats all the draff. 

Re-enter Mistress Ford with two Servants. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, sirs, take the basket again on 
your shoulders: your master is hard at door; 
if he bid you set it down, obey him: quickly 120 
dispatch. lEant. 

First Serv. Come, come, take it up. 

Sec. Serv. Pray heaven it be not full of knight 
again. 

First Serv. I hope not; I had as lief bear so 
much lead. 

Enter Ford, Page, Shallow j Caitis, and Sir Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford. Aye, but if it prove true, Master Page, 
have you any way then to unfool me again? 
Set down the basket, villain! Somebody 
call my wife. Youth in a basket! — O you 130 
pandarly rascals! there's a knot, a ging, a 
pack, a conspiracy against me: now shall the 
devil be shamed. — ^What, wife, I say! — 
Come, come forth! Behold what honest 
clothes you send forth to bleaching! 

Page. Why, this passes. Master Ford; you are 

116. "acf; do in reality what we jestingly feign to do.— C. H. H. 
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not to go loose any longer; you must be 
pinioned. 

Evans. Why, this is lunatics! this is mad as a 
mad dog! 140 

Shal. Indeed, Master Ford, this is not well, in- 
deed. 

Ford. So say I too, sir. 

Re-enter Mistress Ford. 

Come hither, Mistress Ford; Mistress Ford, 
the honest woman, the modest wife, the vir- 
tuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to 
her husband! I suspect without cause, mis- 
tress, do I? 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven be my witness you do, if 
you suspect me in any dishonesty. 150 

Ford. Well said, brazen- face! hold it out. 
Come forth, sirrah! 

[PulUng clothes out of the basket. 

Page. This passes! 

Mrs. Ford. Are you not ashamed? let the 
clothes alone. 

Ford. I shaU find you anon. 

Evans. 'Tis unreasonable! Will you take up 
your wife's clothes? Come away. 

Ford. Empty the basket, I say! 

Mrs. Ford. Why, man, why? 160 

Ford. Master Page, as I am a man, there was 
one conveyed out of my house yesterday in 
this basket: why may not he be there again? 
In my house I am sure he is : my intelligence 
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is true; my jealousy is reasonable. Pluck 
me out all the linen, 

Mrs. Ford. If you find a man there, he shall die 
a flea's death. 

Page. Here's no man. 

ShaL By my fidelity, this is not well. Master 170 
Ford; this wrongs you. 

Evans. Master Ford, you must pray, and not 
follow the imaginations of your own heart: 
this is jealousies. 

Ford. Well, he 's not here I seek for. 

Page. No, nor nowhere else but in your brain. 

Ford. Help to search my house this one time. 
If I find not what I seek, show no color for 
my extremity; let me for ever be your table- 
sport; let them say of me, *As jealous as 180 
Ford, that searched a hollow walnut for his 
wife's leman.* Satisfy me once more; once 
more search with me. 

Mrs. Ford. What, ho. Mistress Pagel come 
you and the old woman down; my husband 
will come into the chamber. 

Ford. Old woman! what old woman 's that? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, it is my maid's aunt of 
Brentford. 

Ford. A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean 1 190 
Have I not forbid her my house? She 
comes of errands, does she? We are simple 
men ; we do not know what 's brought to pass 
under the profession of fortune-telling. 

178. "show no color for my extremity"; offer no excuse for the 
extreme course I tB^t.---C, H. H. 
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She works by charms, by spells, by the fig- 
ure, and such daubery as this is, beyond our 
element: we know nothing. Come down, 
you witch, you hag, you; come down, I say I 
Mrs. Ford. Nay, good, sweet husband! — Good 
gentlemen, let him not strike the old woman. 200 

Re-enter Falstaff in woman's clothes, and Mistress 

Page. 

Mrs. Page. Come, Mother Prat; come, give me 
your hand. 

Ford. I '11 prat her. [Beating him] Out of 
my door, you witch, you hag, you baggage, 
you polecat, you ronyon! out, out! I '11 con- 
jure you, I '11 fortune-tell you. [Eait Falstaff^. 

Mrs. Page. Are you not ashamed? I think you 
have killed the poor woman. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, he will do it. 'Tis a goodly 
credit for you. 210 

Ford. Hang her, witch! 

Evans. By yea and no, I think the 'oman is a 
witch indeed: I like not when a 'oman has a 
great peard; I spy a great peard under his 
muffler. 

Ford. Will you follow, gentlemen? I be- 
seech you, follow; see but the issue of my 
jealousy: if I cry out thus upon no trail, 
never trust me when I open again. 

218. "cry out thus"; expressions taken from the chase. TraU is 
the scent left by the passage of the game. To cry otU is to open, or 
ftarJk.— H. N. H. 
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Page. Let's obey his humor a little further: 220 
come, gentlemen. 
[Exeunt Ford, Page, ShaL, Cmus, and Evam. 

Mrs. Page. Trust me, he beat him most piti- 
fully. 

Mrs. Ford* Nay, by the mass, that he did not ; 
he beat him most unpitifuUy methought. 

Mrs. Page. I 'U have the cudgel hallowed and 
hung o'er the altar; it hath done meritorious 
service. 

Mrs. Ford. What think you? may we, with the 
warrant of womanhood and the witness of a 230 
good conscience, pursue him with any fur- 
ther revenge? 

Mrs. Page. The spirit of wantonness is, sure, 
scared out of him: if the devil have him not 
in fee-simple, with fine and recovery, he will 
never, I think, in the way of waste, attempt 
us again. 

Mrs. Ford. Shall we tell our husbands how we 
have served him? 

Mrs. Page. Yes, by all means; if it be but to 240 
scrape the figures out of your husband's 
brains. If they can find in their hearts the 
poor unvirtuous fat knight shall be any fur- 
ther afflicted, we two will still be the minis- 
ters. 

Mrs. Ford. 1 11 warrant they '11 have him pub- 
licly shamed: and methinks there would be 
no period to the jest, should he not be pub- 
licly shamed. 

341. "figures^; fancies, whimsies.— C. H. H. 
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Mrs. Page. Come, to the forge with it, then; 250 
shape it: I would not have things cool. 

\Exeimt. 

Scene III 

A room in the Garter Inn. 
Enter Host and Bardolph. 

Bard. Sir, the Germans desire to have three of 
your horses: the duke himself will be to- 
morrow at court, and they are going to meet 
him. 

Host. What duke should that be comes so se- 
cretly? I hear not of him in the court. Let 
me speak with the gentlemen: they speak 
English? 

Bard. Aye, sir; I 'U call them to you. 

Host. They shall have my horses; but I '11 10 
make them pay; I 'U sauce them: they have 
had my house a week at command; I have 
turned away my other guests: they must 
come off ; I 'U sauce themu Come. [Exeunt. 



^ Scene IV 

A room in Ford's house. 

Enter Page, Ford, Mistress Page, Mistress Ford, 
and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Evans. 'Tis one of the best discretions of a 
'oman as ever I did look upon. 
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Page. And did he send you both these letters at 
an instant? 

Mrs. Page. Within a quarter of an hour. 

Ford. Pardon me, wife. Henceforth do what 
thou wilt; 
I rather will suspect the sun with cold 
Than thee with wantonness: now doth thy 

honor stand. 
In him that was of late an heretic, 
As firm as faith. 

Page. 'Tis well, 'tis well ; no more : 10 

Be not as extreme in submission 
As in offense. 

But let our plot go forward: let our wives 
Yet once again, to make us public sport. 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow. 
Where we may take him, and disgrace him for 
it. 

Ford. There is no better way than that they spoke 
of. 

Page. How? to send him word they 'U meet him 
in the Park at midnight? Fie, fie I he 'U 
never come. 20 

Evans. You say he has been thrown in the 
rivers, and has been grievously peaten, as an 
old 'oman: methinks there should be terrors 
in him that he should not come; methinks his 
flesh is punished, he shall have no desires. 

Page. So think I too. 

7. "suipeet the 9un of coltP*; the reading in the text is Mr. Rowe's. 
The old copies read, •*! rather will suspect the sun with gold."— 
H. N. H. 
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M,TB. Ford. Devise but how you '11 use him when 
he comes. 
And let us two devise to bring him thither. 
"Mrs. Page. There is an old tale goes that Heme 
the himter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 30 
Doth all the winter-time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragged 

horns; 
And there he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle. 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a 

chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner: 
You have heard of such a spirit; and well you 

know 
The superstitious idle-headed eld 
Received, and did deliver to our age. 
This tale of Heme the hunter for a truth. 39 
Page. Why, yet there want not many that do fear 
In deep of night to walk by this Heme's oak: 
But what of this?. 
Mrs. Ford. Marry, this is our device; 

That Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us. 
Page. Well, let it not be doubted but he 'U come: 

29. "Herne the Hunter," The present passage is the source of 
practically all that is known of this legend. — C. H. H. 

41. "this Heme's oak"; the tree which was by tradition shown as 
Heme's oak, being totally decayed, was cut down by order of 
George III in 1795.— H. N. H. 

43. "That Falstaf at that oak sTiall meet with us," After this 
line the following words from the Quartos have been added in many 
editions:— 

'^e'll send him word to meet us in the field. 
Disguised like Home with huge horns on his head." — I. G. 
103 
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And in this shape when you have brought him 

thither, 
What shall be done with him? what is your plot? 
Mrs. Page. That likewise have we thought upon, 

and thus: 
Nan Page my daughter and my little son 
And three or four more of their growth we 'U 

dress 
Like urchins, ouphes and fairies, green and 

white, 50 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads. 
And rattles in their hands: upon a sudden. 
As Falstaff, she, and I, are newly met. 
Let them from forth a sawpit rush at once 
With some diffused song: upon their sight. 
We two in great amazedness will fly: 
Then let them all encircle him about. 
And, fairy-like, to pinch the unclean knight; 
And ask him why, that hour of fairy revel. 
In their so sacred paths he dares to tread 60 
In shape profane. 
Mrs. Ford. And till he tell the truth. 

Let the supposed fairies pinch him sound. 
And bum him with their tapers. 
Mrs. Page. The truth being known. 

We 'U all present ourselves, dis-hom the spirit. 
And mock him home to Windsor. 

62, "To pinch"; probably the correct reading should be **to-pindi,'* 
where **to" is the intensitive prefix so common in old English, | 
though it is possible to explain it as the ordinary infinitive prefix, J 
omitted in the case of the former verb in the sentence. — I. G. 

62, "Bound," for soundly, the adjective used as an adverb. — H. 
N.H. 
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Ford. The children must 

Be practiced well to this, or they '11 ne'er do 't 
Evans. I will teach the children tiieir behav- 
iors; and I will be like a jack-an-apes also, to 
burn the knight with my taber. 
Ford. That will be excellent. I '11 go buy them 70 

vizards. 
Mrs. Page. My Nan shall be the queen of aU the 
fairies. 
Finely attired in a robe of white. 
Page. That silk wiU I go buy. lAside^ And in 
that time 
Shall Master Slender steal my Nan away. 
And marry her at Eton. Go send to Falstaff 
straight. 
Ford. Nay, I '11 to him again in name of Brook: 

He '11 tell me all his purpose: sure, he '11 come. 
Mrs. Page. Fear not you that. Go get us prop- 
erties 
And tricking for our fairies, 80 

Evans. Let us about it: it is admirable pleas- 
ures and f ery honest knaveries. 

[Exeunt Page, Ford, and Evans. 
Mrs. Page. Gk>, Mistress Ford, 

Send quickly to Sir John, to know his mind. 

IE ait Mrs. Ford. 
I '11 to the doctor: he hath my good will. 
And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. 

80. "triekinf; dresses. Fyrrhus, in Ham. li. 9. 497, is said to be 
"horridly trick'd with blood of fathers, mothers," etc.— C. H. H. 

84. *'aend quickly to Sir John." Theobald ingeniously suggested 
"Quickly" for -quickly."— I. G. 
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That Slender, though well landed, is an idiot; 
And he my husband best of aU affects. 
The doctor is well moneyed, and his friends 
Potent at court: he, none but he, shall have her, 
Though twenty thousand worthier come to crave 
her. lEwit. 92 

Scene V 

A room in the Garter Irm. 
Enter Host and Simple. 

Host. What wouldst thou have, boor? what, 
thick-skin? speak, breathe, discuss; brief, 
short, quick, snap. 

Sim. Marry, sir, I come to speak with Sir John 
Falstaff from Master Slender. 

Host. There 's his chamber, his house, his cas- 
tle, his standing-bed, and truckle-bed; 'tis 
painted about with the story of the Prodigal, 
fresh and new. Go knock and call; he '11 
speak like an Anthropophaginian unto thee: 10 
knock, I say. 

Sim. There 's an old woman, a fat woman, gone 
up into his chamber: I '11 be so bold as stay, 
sir, till she come down; I come to speak with 
her, indeed. 

8. "story of the Prodigal"; the Prodigal Son was a favorite sub- 
ject for thie tapestry or other wall-decoration of a room. Similarly 
in 2 Hen. IV Falstaff assures the Hostess that "for thy walls, a 
pretty slight drollery, or the story of the Prodigal, or the German 
hunting in water-work," is worth a thousand of these bed-hangings. 
— C. H. H. 
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Host. Hal a fat woman! the knight may be 
robbed: I 'U call.— BuUy knightl BuUy Sir 
John I speak from thy Imigs military: art 
thou there? it is thine host, thine Ephesian, 
calls, 20 

Fal. I Above] How now, mine host I 
Host. Here's a Bohemian-Tartar tarries the 
coming down of thy fat woman. Let her 
descend, bully, let her descend; my cham- 
bers are honorable : fie I privacy ? fie I 

Enter Falstaf. 

Fed. There was, mine host, an old fat woman 
even now with me; but she 's gone. 

Sim. Pray you, sir, was 't not the wise woman 
of Brentford? 

Fal. Aye, marry, was it, musde-shell: what 30 
would you with her? 

Sim. My master, sir. Master Slender, sent to 
her, seeing her go thorough the streets, to 
know, sir, whether one Nym, sir, that be- 
guiled him of a chain, had the chain or no. 

Fal. I spake with the old woman about it. 

Sim. And what says she, I pray, sir? 

Fal. Marry, she says that the very same man 
that beguiled Master Slender of his chain 
cozened him of it. 40 

Sim. I would I could have spoken with the 

128. "uDise woman of Brentford"; Scott in his Discovery of Witch- 
craft says: **At this day it is indifferent in the English tongue to 
sajy She is a toitch, or. She is a wise-^OToan." — H. N. H. 
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woman herself; I bad other things to have 

spoken with her too from him. 
FaL What are they? let us know? 
Host. Aye, come; quick. 
Sim. I may not conceal them, sir. 
Host. Conceal them, or thou diest. 
Sim. Why, sir, they were nothing but about 

Mistress Anne Page; to know if it were my 

master's fortune to have her or no. 50 

FaL 'Tis, 'tis his fortune. 
Sim. What, sir? 
FaL To have her, or no. Go; say the woman 

told me so, 
Sim. May I be bold to say 50, jsir? 
FaL Aye, sir; like who more bold. 
Sim. I thank your worship: I shall make my 

master glad with these tidings. [Font. 

Host. Thou art clerkly, thou art clerkly. Sir 

John. Was there a wise woman with thee? 60 
Fal. Aye, that there was, mine host; one that 

hath taught me more wit than ever I learned 

before in my life; and I paid nothing for it 

neither, but was paid for my learning. 

Enter Bardolph. 

Bard. Out, alas, sir I cozenage, mere cozenage! 
Host. Where be my horses? speak well of them, 

varletto. 
Bard. Run away with the cozeners: for so soon 

46. "conceaV; the '*muscle-shell" means reveal. — H. N. H. 
55. "lihe who more hoW; like the boldest.— C H. H. 
59. "eUrkl^; that is, scholar-like.— H. N. H. 
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as I came beyond Eton, they threw me off, 
from behind one of them, in a slough of 70 
mire; and set spurs and away, like three Ger- 
man devils, three Doctor Faustuses, 
Host. They are gone but to meet the duke, vil- 
lain: do not say they be fled; Germans are 
honest men. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans. 

Evans. Where is mine host? 

Host. What is the matter, sir? 

Evans. Have a care of your entertainments: 
there is a friend of mine come to town, tells 
me there is three cozen-germans that has coz- 80 
ened all the hosts of Readins, of Maiden- 
head, of Colebrook, of horses and money. I 
tell you for good will, look you : you are wise, 
and full of gibes and vlouting-stocks, and 

80. "Cozen-germans"; the first Quarto reads: — 

''For there is three sorts of cosen garmombles. 
Is cosen all the Host of Maidenhead and Readings," 

where ''garmombles" is very possibly a perversion of Mdmpelgard; 
Comit Frederick of Mdmpelgard visited Windsor in 1692; free post- 
horses were granted him by a passport of Lord Howard. 

The Count became a "Duke of Jamany" (Wirtemberg) in 1593; 
considerable interest must have been taken in the Duke about 1598. 
A letter to the Queen, dated August 14, 1598, is extant, in which 
the following passage occurs: — ^"I have heard with extreme regret 
that some of my enemies endeavour to calumniate me and prejudice 
your majesty against me. I have given them no occasion for this. 
I hope that when your majesty has discovered this report to be 
false, you will have greater reason to continue your aifection 
towards me, and give neither faith nor credit to such vipers.'* In 
the year 1602 appeared "An Account of the Duke's Bathing Ex- 
cursion to the far-famed Kingdom of England" vide Rye's England 
as seen by Foreigners), — I. G. 
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'tis not convenient you should be cozened. 
Fare you well. lEait 

Enter Doctor Caius. 

Cuius. Vere is mine host de Jarteer? 

Host. Here, master doctor, in perplexity and 
doubtful dilemma. 

Caius. I cannot tell vat is dat : but it is tell-a me 90 
dat you make grand preparation for a duke 
de Jamany: by my trot, dere is no duke dat 
the court is Imow to come. I tell you for 
good vill : adieu. lEaiU 

Host. Hue and cry, villain, gol — ^Assist me, 
knight. — I am undone I — ^Fly, run, hue and 
cry, villain I — ^I am undone I 

[Exeunt Host and Bard. 

Fal. I would all the world might be cozened; 
for I have been cozened and beaten too. If 
it should come to the ear of the court, how 1 100 
have been transformed, and how my trans- 
formation hath been washed and cudgeled, 
they would melt me out of my fat drop by 
drop, and liquor fishermen's boots with me: 
I warrant they would whip me with their 
fine wits till I were as crest-fallen as a dried 
pear. I never prospered since I forswore 
myself at primero. Well, if my wind were 
but long enough to say my prayers, I would 
repent. 110 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Now; whence come you? 
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Quick. From the two parties, forsooth. 

Fal. The devil take one party, and his dam the 
other I and so they shall be both bestowed. 
I have suffered more for their sakes, more 
than the villainous inconstancy of man's 
disposition is able to bear. 

Quick. And have not they suffered? Yes, I 
warrant; speciously one of them; Mistress 
Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, 
that you cannot see a white spot about her. 

Fal. What tell'st thou me of black and blue? 120 
I was beaten myself into all colors of the 
rainbow; and I was like to be apprehended 
for the witch of Brentford: but that my ad- 
mirable dexterity of wit, my counterfeiting 
the action of an old woman, delivered me, 
- the knave constable had set me i' the stocks, 
i' the conmion stocks, for a witch. 

Quick. Sir, let me speak with you in your cham- 130 
her: you shaU hear how things go; and, I 
warrant, to your content. Here is a letter 
will say somewhat. Good hearts, what ado 
here is to bring you together I Sure, one 
of you does not serve heaven well, that you 
are so crossed. 

Fal. Come up into my chamber. \_Eiveunt. 

1S7. "of an old woman"; I. e. of an ordinarj old woman, too 
innocent and hannless for a witch.— C. H. H. 
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Scene VI 

The same. "Another room in the Garter Inn. 
Enter Fenton and Host. 

Host Master Fenton, talk not to me; my mind 
is heavy: I will give over all. 

Fent Yet hear me speak. Assist me in my pur- 
pose. 
And, as I am a gentleman, I 'U give thee 
A hundred pound in gold more than your loss. 

Host. I will hear you. Master Fenton; and I 
will at the least keep your counsel. 

Fent From time to time I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I hear to fair Anne Page; 
Who mutually hath answer'd my affection, 10 
So far forth as herself might be her chooser, 
Even to my wish: I have a letter from her 
Of such contents as you will wonder at; 
The mirth whereof so larded with my matter. 
That neither singly can be manifested, 
Without the show of both; fat Falstaff 
Hath a great scene: the image of the jest 
I 'U show you here at large. Hark, good mine 

host. 
To-night at Heme's oak, just 'twixt twelve and 
one, 19 

Must my sweet Nan present the Fairy Queen; 
The purpose why, is here: in which disguise, 

21. "The purpose why, is hereT; in the letter.— H. N. H. 
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While other jests are something rank on foot, 

Her father hath commanded her to slip 

Away with Slender, and with him at Eton 

Inmiediately to marry: she hath consented: 

Now, sir. 

Her mother, even strong against that match, 

And firm for Doctor Caius, hath appomted 

That he shall likewise shuffle her away, 

While other sports are tasking of their minds, 

And at the deanery, where a priest attends, ^1 

Straight marry her: to this her mother's plot 

She seemingly obedient likewise hath 

Made promise to the doctor. Now, thus it 

rests: 
Her father means she shall be all in white; 
And in that habit, when Slender sees his time 
To take her by the hand and bid her go, 
She shall go with him: her mother hath in- 
tended, 
The better to denote her to the doctor, — 
For they must all be masked and vizarded, — 40 
That quaint in green she shall be loose enrobed. 
With ribands pendent, flaring 'bout her head; 
And when the doctor spies his vantage ripe. 
To pinch her by the hand, and, on that token, 
The maid hath given consent to go with him. 
Host, Which means she to deceive, father or 

mother? 
Fent. Both, my good host, to go along with me: 

41. "Quaint," here, may mean neatly, or elegantly, which were 
ancient acceptations of the word, and not fantastically : but either 
sense will suit.— H. N. H. 
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And here it rests, — ^that you 'U procure the vicar 
To stay for me at church 'twixt twelve and one, 
And, in the lawful name of marrjdng, 50 

To give our hearts united ceremony. 

Host. Well, husband your device; I '11 to the vicar: 
Bring you the maid, you shall not lack a priest. 

Fent So shall I evermore be bound to thee; 
Besides, I '11 make a present recompense. 

lEa;eunt 

59. ''husband^'; manage.--C H. H. 
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ACT FIFTH 

Scene I 

A room in the Garter Inn. 
Enter Falstaff and Mistress Quickly. 

Fal. Prithee, no more prattling; go, I '11 hold. 
This is the third time; I hope good luck lies 
in odd nmnbers. Away! go. They say 
there is divinity in odd numbers, either in na- 
tivity, chance, or death. Away! 

Quick. I 'U provide you a chain; and I '11 do 
what I can to get you a pair of horns. 

Fal. Away, I say; time wears: hold up your 
head and mince. IE ant Mrs. Quickly. 

Enter Ford. 

How now, Master Brook I Master Brook, the 10 
matter will be known to-night, or never. Be 
you in the Park about midnight, at Heme's 
oak, and you shall see wonders. 

Ford. Went you not to her yesterday, sir, as 
you told me you had appointed? 

Fal. I went to her, Master Brook, as you see, 

1. "hold"; keep to the time.— H. N. H. 

9. "arid mince"; that is, walk: to mince signified to walk with 
affected delicacy.— H. N. H. 
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like a poor old man: but I came from her, 
Master Brook, like a poor old woman. That 
same knave Ford, her husband, hath the 
finest mad devil of jealousy in him. Master 20 
Brook, that ever governed frenzy. I will 
tell you: — ^he beat me grievously, in the 
shape of a woman; for in the shape of man. 
Master Brook, I fear not Goliath with a 
weaver's beam; because I know also life is 
a shuttle. I am in haste; go along with 
me: I '11 tell you all, Master Brook. Since 
I plucked geese, played truant, and whipped 
top, I knew not what 'twas to be beaten till 
lately. Follow me: I'll tell you strange 30 
things of this knave Ford, on whom to-night 
I will be revenged, and I will deliver his 
wife into your hand. Follow. Strange 
things in hand. Master Brook I Follow. 

lExeMfit 



Scene II 

Windsor Park. 

Enter Page^ Shallow^ and Slender. 

Pflge. Come, come; we'll couch i' the castle- 
ditch till we see the light of our fairies. 
Remember, son Slender, my daughter. 

26. "lif€ is a ahuttW; an allusion to the Book of Job, c. vii. v. 6. 
**My days are swifter than a weaver's Bhuitle," — H. N. H. 

SS. "plucked geest^; to strip a living goose of its feathers was 
formerly an act of puerile barbarity. — H. N. H. 
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Slen. Aye, forsooth; I have spoke with her, and 
we have a nay-word how to know one an- 
other: I come to her in white, and cry, 
*mum;' she cries ^budget;' and by that we 
know one another. 

Shal. That's good too: but what needs either 
your 'mum' or her 'budget?' the white will 10 
decipher her well enough. It hath struck 
ten o'clock. 

Page. The night is dark; light and spirits will 
become it well. Heaven prosper our sport! 
No man means evil but the devil, and we 
shall know him by his horns. Let 's away; 
follow me. [Exevmt. 



Scene III 

A street leading to the Park. 

Enter Mistress Page, Mistress Ford, and Doctor 

Caius. 

Mrs. Page. Master Doctor, my daughter is in 
green: when you see your time, take her by ' 
the hand, away with her to the deanery, and 
dispatch it quickly. Go before into the 
Park: we two must go together. 

Caius. I know vat I have to do. Adieu. 

Mrs. Page. Fare you well, sir. [Eait Caius.'] 
My husband will not rejoice so much at the 

15. "No man meant evU but the devU"; Page indirectly alludes to 
Falstaff, who was to have horns on his head.— H. N. H. 
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abuse of Falstaff as he will chafe at the doc- 
tor's marrymg my daughter: but 'tis no 10 
matter; better a little chiding than a great 
deal of heart-break. 

Mrs. Ford. Where is Nan now and her troop 
of fairies, and the Welsh devil Hugh? 

Mrs. Page. They are couched in a pit hard by 
Heme's oak, with obscured Ughts; which, at 
the very instant of Falstaff 's and our meet- 
ing, they will at once display to the night. 

Mrs. Ford. That cannot choose but amaze him. 

Mrs. Page. If he be not amazed, he will be 20 
mocked; if he be amazed, he will every way 
be mocked. 

Mrs. Ford. We '11 betray him finely. 

Mrs. Page. Against sudi lewdsters and their lech- 
ery 
Those that betray them do no treachery. 

Mrs. Ford. The hour draws on. To the oak, 
to the oak 1 [Exeunt 



Scene IV 

Windsor Park. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans disguised, with others as 

Fairies. 

Evans. Trib, trib, fairies; come; and remember 
your parts: be pold, I pray you; follow me 
into the pit; and when I give the watch- 
'ords, do as I pid you: come, come; trib trib. 

lExeunt 
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Scene V 

Another part of the Park. 

Enter Falstaf disguised as Heme. 

Fal. The Windsor bell hath struck twelve; the 
minute draws on. Now, the hot-blooded 
gods assist me I Remember, Jove, thou wast 
a bull for thy Europa; love set on thy horns. 
O powerful love! that, in some respects, 
makes a beast a man ; in some other, a man a 
beast. You were also, Jupiter, a swan for 
the love of Leda. O omnipotent Love ! how 
near the god drew to the complexion of a 
goose 1 A fault done first in the form of a 10 
beast; — O Jove, a beastly fault! And then 
another fault in the semblance of a fowl; — 
think on % Jove; a foul fault! When gods 
have hot backs, what shall poor men do? 
For me, I am here a Windsor stag; and the 
fattest, I think, i' the forest. Send me a 
cool rut-time, Jove, or who can blame me to 
piss my tallow? — ^Who comes here? my doe? 

Enter Mistress Ford and Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir Johnl art thou there, my deer? 

my male deer? 20 

Fal. My doe with the black scut! Let the sky 

rain potatoes; let it thunder to the tune of 

99, "rain potatoes^; the sweet potato was used in England as a 
delicacjr long before the introduction of the common potato by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1586. It was imported in considerable quantities 
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Green Sleeves, hail kissing-eomfits, and 
snow eringoes; let there come a tempest of 
provocation, I will shelter me here. 

Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page is come with me, 
sweetheart. 

Fal. Divide me like a bribe buck, each a haunch: 
I will keep my sides to myself, my shoulders 
for the fellow of this walk, and my horns I 30 
bequeath your husbands. Am I a woodman, 
ha? Speak I like Heme the himter? 
Why, now is Cupid a child of conscience; he 
makes restitution. As I am a true spirit, 
welcome! INoise within. 

Mrs. Page. Alas, what noise? 

Mrs. Ford. Heaven forgive our sins! 

Fal. What should this be? 

Mrs. FordA . , rmi. ^ 

Mrs. Page.]^^''^^ ^^^^^ ^^^V ^^ ^^- 

Fal. I think the devil will not have me damned, 40 
lest the oil that 's in me should set hell on 
fire; he would never else cross me thus. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans, disguised as before; Pis- 
tol, as Hobgoblin; Mistress Quickly, Anne 
Page, and others, as Fairies, with tapers. 

from Spain and the Canaries, and was supposed to possess the 
power of restoring decayed vigor. The kissing-comfits were prin- 
dpftlly made of these and eringo roots, and were perfumed to make 
the breath sweet. Gerarde attributes the same virtues to the com- 
mon potato, which he distinguishes as the Virginian sort — H. N. H. 

97. *'Bribe buck"; the Folios read "brib'd buck," which is probably 
the right reading: ^^a bribed buck" was a buck cut up into portions, 
(Old French 6rt6M =^ortions of meat to be given away"). — I. G. 

SO. "the fellow of this wall^; the keeper. The shoulders of the 
buck were among his perquisites. — H. N. H. 
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Quick. Fairies, black, gray, green, and white, 
You moonshine revelers, and shades of night. 
You orphan heirs of fixed destiny. 
Attend your ofiiee and your quality. 
Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy oyes. 

Pist. Elves, list your names; silence, you airy toys. 
Cricket, to Windsor chinmeys shalt thou leap: 
Where fires thou find'st unraked and hearths 
unswept, 50 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry: 
Our radiant queen hates sluts and sluttery. 

45. "Orphan heirs," Theobald suggested "ouphen" (elvish) for 
"orphan," and he has been followed by many editors, but the change 
is unnecessary. Cf. **unfather'd heirs" 11 Henry IV, IV, ir. 122.— 
I. G. 

Warburton reads owphen, and not without plausibility; auphes 
being mentioned before and afterward. Malone thinks it means 
mortals by birth, but adopted by the fairies; orphans in respect of 
their real parents, and now only dependent on destiny herself. — 
Singer. 

We cannot help thinking that ouphen is the true word; the mean- 
ing being, "fairy children, who execute the decrees of destiny."— 
H. N. H. 

46. "quality"; profession.— H. N. H. 

48. ''Toys," evidently to be read **toygs," rhyming with "O-yes" in 
the previous line; similarly "unswept" should probably be **unswep" 
rhyming with "leap."— I. G. 

52. "sluttery"; this office of the ancient fairies appears to have 
been quite a favorite theme with poets. Thus in Drayton's Nymph- 
idia: 

"These make our girls their sluttery rue. 
By pinching them both black and blue, 
And put a penny in their shoe. 
The house for cleanly sweeping." 

So also in an old ballad entitled The Merry Pranks of B0kin Oood- 
fellow, sometimes attributed to Ben Jonson: 

"When house and harth doth sluttish lye, 
I pinch the maidens black and blue; 
The bed-clothes fror^ the bedd pull I, 
And lay them naked all to view." 
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Fal. They are fairies; he that speaks to them shal 
die: 

I '11 wink and couch: no man their works niiist 
eye. [Ldes down upon his fact, 

Evans. Where 's Bede? Go you, and where yoc 
find a maid 
That, ere she sleep, has thrice her prayers said 
Raise up the organs of her fantasy; 
Sleep she as sound as careless infancy : 
But those as sleep and think not on their sins. 
Finch them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, sides 
and shins. ® 

Quick. About, about; 

Search Windsor Castle, elves, within and out 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every sacred room 
That it may stand till the perpetual doom, 
In state as wholesome as in state 'tis fit. 
Worthy the owner, and the owner it. 

And again in the ancient song of the Fairy Queen: 
"And, if the house be foul 

With platter, dish, or bowl. 

Up stairs we nimbly creep. 

And find the sluts asleep: 
There we pinch their arms and thigfaes; 
None escapes, nor none espies. 

But if the house be swept, 

And from uncleanness kept. 

We praise the household maid. 

And duely she is paid: 
For we use before we goe 
To drop a tester in her shoe." 

It were a curious inquiry, what this superstiticm h^d to do, as 
cause or effect, with the well-known cleanliness of the English peo- 
ple.— H. N. H. 

57. "her fantaey"; that is, elevate her fancy, and amuse her 
tranquil mind with some delightful vision, though she sleep as 
soundly as an infant. — H. N. H. 
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The several chairs of order look you scour 
With juice of balm and every precious flower: 
!Each fair installment, coat, and several crest. 
With loyal blazon, evermore be blest I 70 

And nightly, meadow-fairies, look you sing. 
Like to the Garter's compass, in a ring: 
Th' expressure that it bears, green let it be. 
More fertile-fresh than all the field to see; 
And Honi soit qui mal y pense write 
In emerald tufts, flowers purple, blue and 

white; 
Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery. 
Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee: 
Fairies use flowers for their charactery. 
Away; disperse: but till 'tis one o'clock, 80 
Our dance of custom round about the oak 
Of Heme the hunter, let us not forget. 

Evans. Pray you, lock hand in hand; yourselves in 
order set; 
And twenty glow-worms shall our lanterns be. 
To guide our measure round about the tree. 
But, stay; I smell a man of middle-earth. 

Fal. Heavens defend me from that Welsh fairy, 
lest he transform me to a piece of cheese! 

Pist. Vile worm, thou wast o'erlook'd even in thy 
birth. 

67. "scour with juice of balm"; it was an article of ancient luxury 
to rub tables, &C9 with aromatic herbs. Pliny informs us that the 
Romans did so to drive away evil spirits. — H. N. H. 

69. "initalkMnf; seat of installation.-^;. H. H. 

75. "pense^ (two syllables as in French verse).— C. H. H. 

86. "middle-earth"; \bt globe was often called **middle earth.*^-* 
H. N. H. 
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Quick. With trial-fire touch me his finger-end: ^ 
If he be chaste, the flame will back descend. 
And turn him to no pain; but if he start. 
It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 

Pist A trial, come. 

Evans. Come, will this wood take fire! 

IThey burn him with their taperi 

Fal. Oh, Oh, OhI 

Quick. Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in desire! 
About him, fairies; sing a scornful rhyme ; 
And, as you trip, still pinch him to your time. 

Song. 

Fie on sinful fantasy 1 

Fie on lust and luxury 1 IM 

Lust is but a bloody fire, 

97. "$ing a scornful rhyme.** The situation resembles that of the 
scene in Lyly's Endymion (iv. 3.), where (according to the stage 
direction) *^e fairies dance, and with a song pinch him [Corsites]"— 

OfiMMf. Pinch him» pinch him black and blue, 
Saucy mortals must not view 
What the Queen of Stars is doing 
Nor pry into our fairy wooing. 

Ut Fairy, Pinch him blue. 

find Fairy, And pinch him black. 

Srd Fairy, Let him not lack 
Sharp nails to pinch him blue and red, etc. — C. H. H. 

98. "pinch him to your time"; after this line Malone and others 
add the following from the quartos: 

"Eva, It is right; indeed he is full, of lecheries and iniquity." 

It is to be observed, that in this interlude the speakers, except 
FalstafP, do not appear in their own characters: they are acting 
parts; and surely Sir Hugh would not speak anything that was 
not put down for him. It is true, Falstaff a little before speaks 
of **that Welch fairy"; but he does this from the Welchman's 
accent, not from his saying anything that is not in his part— 
H. N. H. 
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Kindled with unchaste desire, 

Fed in heart, whose flames aspire. 

As thoughts do blow them, higher and 

higher. 
Pinch him, fairies, mutually; 
Pinch him for his villainy; 

Pinch him, and bum him, and turn him about. 
Till candles and starlight and moonshine be out. 

During this song they pinch . Falstaff. Doctor 
Caius comes one way, and steals away a hoy in 
green; Slender another way, and takes off a hoy 
in white; and Fenton comes, and steals away 
Mrs. Anne Page. A noise of hunting is heard 
within. All the Fairies run away. FcHstaff^ 
pulls off his huck's head, and rises. 

Enter Page, Ford, Mistress Page, and Mistress 

Ford. 

Page. Nay, do not fly; I think we have watch'd 

you now: 
Will none but Heme the hunter serve your 

tum? 110 

Mrs. Page. I pray you, come, hold up the jest no 

higher. 
Now, good Sir John, how like you Windsor 

wives? 
See you these, husband? do not these fair yokes 
Become the forest better than the town? 

lis. "These fair yokes"; the first Folio reads **yoakes,*' the sec- 
ond **okes." "Yokes" must refer to the resemblance of the buck's 
horns to a yoke; a sort of sense can be got out of "oaks," the 
antlers resembling the branches of oaks, but the first Folio reading 
seems preferable. — I. G. 
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Ford. Now, sir, who 's a cuckold now? Mas- 
ter Brook, Falstaff 's a knave, a cuckoldly 
knave; here are his horns, Master Brook: 
and. Master Brook, he hath enjoyed nothing 
of Ford's but his buck-basket, his cudgel, 
and twenty pounds of money, which must be 120 
paid to Master Brook; his horses are ar- 
rested for it, Master Brook. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John, we have had ill luck; we 
could never meet. I will never take you for 
my love again; but I will always count you 
my deer. 

Fal. I do begin to perceive that I am made an 
ass. 

Ford. Aye, and an ox too: both the proofs are 
extant. 130 

Fal. And these are not fairies? I was three or 
four times in the thought they were not fair- 
ies: and yet the guiltiness of my mind, the 
sudden surprise of my powers, drove the 
grossness of the foppery into a received be- 
lief, in despite of the teeth of all rhyme and 
reason, that they were fairies. See now how 
wit may be made a Jack-a-Lent, when 'tis 
upon ill employment! 

Evans. Sir John Falstaff, serve Got, and leave 140 
your desires, and fairies will not pinse you. 

Word. Well said, fairy Hugh. 

Evans. And leave you your jealousies too, I 
pray you. 

W^ord. I will never mistrust my wife again, till 
thou art able to woo her in good English. 
126 ^ , 
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Fal. Have I laid my brain in the sun and dried 
it, that it wants matter to prevent so gross 
overreaching as this? Am I ridden with a 
Welsh goat too? shall I have a coxcomb of 150 
frize? 'Tis time I were choked with a piece 
of toasted cheese. 

Evans. Seese is not good to give putter; your 
pelly is all putter. 

Fal. * Seese' and 'putter'? Have I lived to 
stand at the taunt of one that makes fritters 
of English? This is enough to be the decay 
of lust and late-walking through the realm. 

Mrs. Page. Why, Sir John, do you think, 
though we would have thrust virtue out of 160 
our hearts by the head and shoulders, and 
have given ourselves without scruple to hell, 
that ever the devil could have made you our 
delight? 

Ford. What, a hodge-pudding? a bag of flax? 

Mrs. Page. A puffed man? 

Page. Old, cold, withered, and of intolerable 
entrails? 

Ford. And one that is as slanderous as Satan? 

Page. And as poor as Job? 170 

Ford. And as wicked as his wife? 

Evans. And given to fornications, and to tav- 
erns, and sack, and wine, and metheglins, 
and to drinkings, and swearings, and star- 
ings, pribbles and prabbles? 

Fal. Well, I am your theme: you have the start 
of me; I am dejected; I am not able to an- 

167. "iiUoUrabW; monstrous, huge.— C. H. H. 
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swer the Welsh flannel: ignorance itself is a 
plummet o'er me: use me as you will. 

Ford. Marry, sir, we '11 bring you to Windsor, 180 
to one Master Brook, that you have cozened 
of money, to whom you should have been a 
pandar: over and above that you have suf- 
fered, I think to repay that money will be a 
biting affliction. 

Page. Yet be cheerful, knight: thou shalt eat 
a posset to-night at my house; where I will 
desire thee to laugh at my wife, that now 
laughs at thee: tell her Master Slender hath 
married her daughter. 190 

Mrs. Page. [Aside.^ Doctors doubt that: if 
Anne Page be my daughter, she is, by this. 
Doctor Caius' wife. 

Enter Slender. 

Slen. Whoa, hoi ho, father Page! 

Page. Son, how now I how now, son! have you 
dispatched? 

Slen. Dispatched! I 'U make the best in Glou- 
cestershire know on 't; would I were hanged, 
la, else! 

Page. Of what, son? 200 

Slen. I came yonder at Eton to marry Mistress 

185. "a bittT^g affliction"; after this speech the following is usuallj 
added from the quartos: 

"Mrs, Ford, Nay, husband, let that go to make amends: 
Forgive that sum, and so we'll all be friends. 

Ford, Well, here's my hand; all's forgiven at last." 

Those who have taken this from the quartos have not told us why 
they left out some other matter that is equally there. — H. N. H. 
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Anne Page, and she 's a great lubberly boy. 
If it had not been i' the church, I would have 
swinged him, or he should have swinged me. 
If I did not think it had been Anne Page, 
would I might never stirl — ^and 'tis a post- 
master's boy. 

Page. Upon my life, then, you took the wrong. 

Slen. What need you tell me that? I think so, 
when I took a boy for a girL If I had been 210 
married to him, for all he was in woman's 
apparel, I would not have had him. 

Page. Why, this is your own folly. Did not I 
tell you how you should know my daughter 
by her garments? 

SUn. I went to her in white, and cried *mum,' 
and she cried 'budget,' as Anne and I had 
appointed; and yet it was not Anne, but a 
post-master's boy. 

Mrs. Page. Gtood Greorge, be not angry: 1220 
knew of your purpose; turned my daughter 
into green; and, indeed, she is now with the 
doctor at the deanery, and there married. 

Enter Caius. 

Caius. Vere is Mistress Page? By gar, I am 
cozened: I ha' married un gar9on, a boy; un 
paysan, by gar, a boy; it is not Anne Page: 
hy gar, I am cozened. 

918. "not Anne, hut a postman't hay"; here, again, we commonly 
hare the following thrust in from the quartos i 

"EvcL Jeshul master Slender, cannot you see but marry boys? 
Page. O, I am rex'd at heart I What shall I dor— H. N. H. 
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Mrs. Page. Why, did you take her in green? 
Caius. Aye, by gar, and 'tis a boy: by gar, I '11 

raise all Windsor. IE ait 230 

Ford. This is strange. Who hath got the right 

Anne? 
Page. My heart misgives me: — ^here comes 

Master Fenton. 

Enter Fenton and Anne Page. 

How now, Master Fenton! 

Anne. Pardon, good father I good my mother, 
pardon! 

Page. Now, mistress, how chance you went not 
with Master Slender? 

Mrs. Page. Why went you not with master 

doctor, maid? 240 

Fent. You do amaze her: hear the truth of it. 
You would have married her most shamefully, 
Where there was no proportion held in love. 
The truth is, she and I, long since contracted. 
Are now so sure that nothing can dissolve us. 
The offense is holy that she hath committed; 
And this deceit loses the name of craft. 
Of disobedience, or unduteous title; 
Since therein she doth evitate and shun 
A thousand irreligious cursed hours, 250 

Which forced marriage would have brought 
upon her. 

Ford. Stand not amazed; here is no remedy: 
In love the heavens themselves do guide the 
state; 

249. "evitate"; avoid.--H. N. I^rv^^^u 
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Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate. 
Fal. I am glad, though you have ta'en a special 
stand to strike at me, that your arrow hath 
glanced. 
IP age. Well, what remedy? Fenton, heaven give 
thee joy 1 
What cannot be eschewed must be embraced. 
Fal. When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer are 
chased. 260 

Mrs. Page. Well, I wiU muse no further. Mas- 
ter Fenton, 
Heaven give you many, many merry dajrs! 
Good husband, let us every one go home. 
And laugh this sport o'er by a country fire; 
Sir John and all. 
Ford. Let it be so. Sir John, 

To Master Brook you yet shall hold your word; 
For he to-night shall lie with Mistress Ford. 

[Exeunt. 

960. "deer are ehaeedP'; here» too, we commonly have a line added 
from the quartos. 

"Eva. I will dance and eat plums at your wedding." 

It is questionable whether these passages, evidently either not 
written by the Poet, or else thrown out in the revisal, ought to have a 
pli^ce even in the notes. — H. N. H. 
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A-BiROiKOy bird-catching; III. iii. 

ABSTUACTy inventory; IV. ii. 66. 

Addbess, make ready; III. v. 143. 

Admittance, "of Venetian ad." 
="admitted from Venice"; 
III. iii. 64; "of great a."= 
admitted into tlie best com- 
pany; II. ii. 252. 

Adversary, used Jestingly for 
"advocate" by the host; II. iii. 
100. 

Affecting, full of affectation; II. 
i. 154. 

Aggravate hib style, t. e, in- 
ciease his title; II. ii. 316. 

Aim, "to cry aim," an expression 
borrowed from archery = to 
encourage the archers by cry- 
ing out "aim," hence to en- 
courage, applaud; III. iL 48. 

All-hallowmas, November 1 ; 
i. e. about five weeks after 
Michaelmas i Simple blunders 
in putting it "a fortnight afore 
Michaehnas";I.i.921. 

Allicholy, Mistress Quickly's 
corruption of melancholy; I. 
iv. 168. 

Alligant, Mistress Quickly's er- 
ror for elegant; II. ii. 75. 

Allowed, approved; II. iL 253. 

Amaimon, name of a devil whose 
dominion is on the north part 
of the infernal gulph; II. iL 
330. 



Amaze, confuse; V. t. f41. 
Angel, a gold coin valued at ten 

shillings (used quibblingly) ; I. 

iu. 61-65. 
Axthropophaginlan, cannibal; 

IV. V. 10. 

Armioero; Siender's error for 
"armiger"; his knowledge of 
Latin is derived from attesta- 
tions, e. g, "Coram me, Roberto 
Shallow, armigero, &c."; I. L 
10. 

Authentic, of acknowledged au- 
thority; II. iL 252. 

AvisED, advised, informed; "are 
you a. of that"=^have you 
found it out?"; I. iv. 109. 

Baille, deliver, bring, (the Folios 

read "hallow") ; I. iv. 95. 
Banbury cheese, in allusion to 

Slender's thinness, B. cheese 

being proverbially thin; I. L 

136. 
Barbason, name of a demon; II. 

ii. 331. 
Bede, the name of a fairy; V. v. 

55. 
Bestow, stow away, lodge; IV. 

U. 49. 
Bilbo, v. latten bilbo. 
Bloody fire, fire in the blood; V. 

V. 101. 

BoiTiER, "a surgeon's case of 
oyntment" (the Quarto reads 
"my oyntment") ; I. iv. 49. 
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BoLD-BKATiKo, apparently =s 
brow-beating; II. ii. S2. 

Bolt, ▼. shaft. 

Book of Riddles, a popular book 
of the day, referred to as early 
as 1575; the earliest extant edi- 
tion bears date 1629t—"The 
Booke of Merry Biddies, to- 
gether toith proper Questions 
and Witty Proverbs to make 
pleasant pastime; no less rue- 
ful than behovefull for any 
young man or child to know 
if he be quick-witted or no"; 
I. i. 218. 

Book of Sokos akd Sonketb; 
Slender is perhaps alluding to 
"Songs and Sonnets written by 
the Bight Honourable Lord 
Henry Howard, late Earle of 
Surrey and others" (pub. 
1657) ; I. L 216. 

Breed-bate, one who stirs up 
"bate," or contention; I. iv. 
13. 

Brewaoe, drink brewed; III. v. 
34. 

Buck, used quibblingly with ref- 
erence to the buck and its 
horns; III. iii. 173. 

Buck-basket, a basket for 
clothes which were to be 
bucked or washed; III. iii. 2. 

Buckino, wasliing; III. iii. 144. 

Bucklersbury, Cheapside, where 
the druggists and grocers 
lived; III. iU. 82. 

BucK-WA8Hi2ro, lauudiy; III. iiL 
171. 
I BuLLY-ROOK, dashing fellow; I. 
iU. 2. 

Bully-stale; v. stale. 

Buttons; '"tis in his buttons" 
zr'tis within his compass; he 
will succeed; perhaps an allu- 
Blon to the flower called ''bacfa- 



elor's buttons," by means of 
which the success of love was 
divined; III. ii. 76. 

Caik-colored beard; Cain was 
represented in old tapestries 
with a yellowish beard; I. iv. 
24. 

Canaries, probably Mistress 
Quickly*s version of "quan- 
dary" (pronounced candary); 
II. ii. 66. 

Canary, wine from the Canary 
Islands, sweet sack; III. ii. 96; 
[with a quibble on "canary" in 
the sense of a quick lively 
dance; III. U. 97.] 

Careires, the curvetting of a 
horse; "to passe a careire is 
but to runne with strength and 
courage such a convenient 
course as is meete for his abil- 
ity"; I. i. 193. 

Carrion, used as a term of con- 
tempt; III. iU. 212. 

Carves, makes a sign of favor; 
I. m. 60. 

Cashiered, in Bardolph's slang it 
seems to mean "eased of his 
cash"; I. i. 192. 

Castalion — ^King — Urinal; a non- 
sensical title which the host 
gives to Caius; "Castalion," 
used probably as a quibble with 
reference to the medical prac- 
tice of "casting the water" of 
the patient; II. iU. 34. 

Cataian, an inhabitant of Cataia 
or "Cathay" (China); a thief; 
used as term of reproach; II. 
L 157. 

Cat-a-mountain, wild-cat, leop- 
ard, (used adjectivally) ; II*. ii. 
SO. 

Charactery, characters, writing; 
V. V. 79. 
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Charok, to put to expense; II. iL 
184. 

Chabikess, scrupulousness; II. L 
110. 

Charms, iove^harmSy enchant- 
ments; II. ii. 116. 

Cheateb, escheater, an officer of 
the Exchequer, employed to ex- 
act forfeitures, (used quib- 
blingly) ; I. iiL 80. 

Clapper-claw» thrash; II. iil. 69 
(cp. 70, 72). 

Coat, coat-of-arms ; I. i. 17. 

Cock and pie, a vulgar corrup- 
tion of "God" and "Pie" (the 
service-book of the Romish 
Church) ; I. i. 331. 

Cog, to wheedle; III. iil. 59. 

CooGiifG, deceiving; III. i. 196. 

Colors, ensigns; III. iv. 86. 

Come off, to pay handsomely; 
IV. iii. 14. 

Companion, fellow (in a bad 
sense) ; III. i. 197. 

Cont-Catch, to poach, pilfer; I. 
iii. 37. 

Conet-Catchino, poaching, pil- 
fering; I. i. 134. 

Coram; probably due to the for- 
mula "Jurat coram me," or a 
corruption of "quorum" (quo- 
rum-esse volumus" in a Jus- 
tice's commission) ; both forms 
"corum" and "coram" are 
found as part of the title of 
"a justice of the peace"; I. L 
6. 

CoRNUTO, cuckold; III. v. 74. 

Cotsall, an allusion to the an- 
nual sports on the Cotswold 
Hills, Gloucestershire; I. i. 97. 

Couch, crouch; V. ii. 1. 

Counter-gate, the entrance to 
one of the Counter Prisons in 
London; III. iii. 88. 

Country, district; I. i. 937. 



CowL-flTTAFF, a polc ou which a 
tub or basket is borne between 
two persons; III. iii. 161. 

Cozeners, sharpers (? play on 
"Cosen-Germans,") cp,; IV. v. 
68, 80. 

CucKoo-BiRDs, with allusion to 
cuckolds; II. i. 135. 

CuRTAL, having a docked tail; "a 
curtal dog"=a dog imfit for 
the chase, or one that has 
missed the game; II. L 199. 

Custalorum; Shallow's corrup- 
tion of "Custos Rotulorum"; I. 
i. 7. 

Cut and long-tail, any kind of 
dogs, curtal dogs or long- 
tailed; (hence, come who will 
to contend with me); III. iv. 
48. 

Datchet-mead, in Windsor; III. 

iii. 15, etc. 
Daubert, imposture; IV. ii. 195. 
Defy, reject; II. ii. 80. 
Detest; Mistress Quickly *s error 

for "protest"; I. iv. 164. 
Dickens (exclamatory), the 

devil; probably = devilkins; 

III. ii. 90. 
Diffused, discordant; IV. iv. 55. 
Dissolved, and dissolutely; Slen- 

der's error for "resolved, and 

resolutely"; I. i. 973. 
Dole, portion; "happy man be 

his d."="happiness be his por- 
tion"; IIL iv. 69. 
Drumble, dawdle; III. iii. 169. 

Eld, old age, used in the sense 
of "old persons"; IV. iv. 37. 

Elder, "heart of elder"=weak, 
faint-hearted; the elder has no 
heart; used in contrast to 
"heart of oak"; II. Hi. 30. 

Ensconce, to shelter under pro- 
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tection of a sconce or fort; IL 
ii. 30. 

£pHESiAN, boon-companion, (an 
allusion perhaps to St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Ephesians, chap, 
ii. 10) ; IV. V. 19. 

Erikgoes, sea-holly, (supposed to 
possess aphrodisiac qualities); 
V. V. 24,. 

Esquire, a gentleman next in de- 
gree below a knight; I. i. 4. 

Etas-musket, young male spar- 
row-hawk; III. iii. 23. 

Fap, evidently a cant term for 
"fuddled"; I. i. 191. 

Fartuous; Mistress Quickly's 
pronunciation of "virtuous"; 
II. ii. 109. 

Fault, misfortune; I. i. 101; III. 
iii. 243. 

Faustuses, "three Doctor F." (cp. 
"Mephostophilus") ; IV, v. 72. 

Fights, (a sea-term), the canvas 
that hangs round the ship in 
a fight, to screen the com- 
batants; II. ii. 153. 

Fike and recovert, a term of 
law denoting absolute owner- 
ship; IV. ii. 235. 

Flannel, originally manufac- 
tured in Wales, hence ludi- 
crously used for a Welshman; 
V. V. 178. 

Flemish, given to drink like a 
Fleming; the Dutch were noto- 
rious drunkards; II. i. 26. 

FoiN, to thrust in fencing; II. 
iu. 24i. 

Fortune tht foe, an allusion to 
the old ballad "Fortune my 
foe"; III. iii. 73. 

Feampold, quarrelsome; II. IL 
101. 

French thrift; Falstaff alludes 
to the practice of making a 



richly-dressed page take the 
place of a band of retainers; 
I. iii. 97. 

Frize, a kind of coarse woolen 
stuff manufactured by Flem- 
ings In Wales; V. v. 151. 

Froth, to make a tankard foam; 

I. iii. 15. 

FuLLAM, a loaded die (so called 
from Fulham, where false dice 
were apparently manufac- 
tured) ; I. m. 98. 

Gallimaufry **hotch-potch," u^ed 
by Pistol for "the whole sex"; 

II. i. 127. 

Gar, Dr. Cains' pronunciation of 

"God"; I. iv. 122. 
Geminy, a pair; II. ii. 8. 
GiNG, gang; IV. ii. 131. 
GooD-jER, supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of the French word 

goujhre, the name of a disease; 

used as a slight curse; I. iv. 

134. 
Good life, good name; III. iii. 

131. 
Gourd, some instrument of false 

gaming; I. iii. 98. 
Grated upon* irritated, vexed; II.. 

ii. 6. 
Groat, piece of money valued at 

four-pence; I. i. 165. 
Green sleeves, an old popular 

ballad tune, still extant; II. i. 



Hack, (?) "to become cheap and 
common," perhaps with a play 
on "hack," to kick; II. i. 55; 
IV. i. 69. 

Hair, "against the hair," t. e. 
"against the grain," refers to 
the stroking an animal's hair 
the wrong way; II. iii. 41. 

Hang together, to hold together 
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(without altogether collaps- 
ing); III. iL 13. 

Hawthorn'-buds, dandies; IIL 
iil. 81. 

Hectob, cant term for a sharper; 
I. lii. 19. 

Herod, represented as a swagger- 
ing tyrant in the old miracle 
plays; II. L 21, 

Hick, (?) to fight; Mistress 
Quickly's interpretation of 
**hic;" probably something 
coarse is intended; IV. i. 69. 

High and low, t. e, high and low 
throws (the former were the 
numbers 4, 5, 6, the latter 1, 
2,3); I. iU. 99. 

Hinds, servants; III. v. 103. 

HoDGE-PUDDiNO, probably some- 
thing similar to a hodge-podge; 
V. V. 165. 

HoRN'-MAD, mad as a wicked 
bull; I. iv. 54. 

Humor, (ridiculed as a much mis- 
used word of fashion; partic- 
ularly used by Nym) ; I. i. 141, 
177, 189, etc. 

Hungarian-, (used quibblingly) ; 
the Hungarian wars attracted 
many English volunteers, who 
subsequently returned to Eng- 
land impoverished; I. iii. 2S. 
(The first and second Quartos 
read "Gongarian.") 

Image, idea, conception; IV. ▼!. 
17. 

Infection, Mistress Quickly's er- 
ror for "aflfection"; II. U. 129. 

Intention, intentness; I. iii. 75. 

Jack-a-Lekt, a small stuffed 
puppet thrown at during Lent; 
III. m. 28; V. V. 138. 

Jat, used metaphorically for a 
loose woman; III. iii. 46. 



Kibe, diilblain; I. iiL 36. 
KissiNo-coMFiTB, sugar-pluxDS ; V. 
▼. 33. 



Ups; I. L 174. 

Labded^ garnished; IV. tL 14. 

Lattek bilbo, a sword made of 
latten, a mixed soft metal re- 
sembling brass; swords were 
called '^bilbos" from the great 
reputation of those made at 
Bilboa in Spain; I. i. 173. 

Laukdet, Sir Hugh Evans' error 
for "launder"; I. u. 5. 

Leman, lover; IV. ii. 182. 

Lewdstebs, libertines; V. iii. 24. 

Lime, to put lime in sack to make 
it sparkle; I. ilL 15. 

Lingered, waited in expectation; 
IIL ii. 63. 

Long-tail, v. "cut," &c. 

Louses, Sir Hugh Evans' corrup- 
tion of "luces"; the joke was 
perhaps derived by Shake- 
speare from a story told of 
Sir WiUiam Wise and Henry 
VIII in Holmsted's continua- 
tion of the Chronicles of Ire- 
land, where the play is on 
••fleure de Uce"; L L 19. 

LovE8; "of all loves"=by aU 
means, for love's sake; II. ii. 
1^. 

Luces, pikes; "the doEcn white 
luces," probably an allusion to 
the armorial bearings of Shake- 
speare's old enemy. Sir Thomas 
Lucy; a quartering of the 
Lucy arms, exhibiting the 
dozen white luces, is to be 
found in Dugdale's Warwick- 
shire; I. L 16. 

LuNEs, fits of lunacy; IV. ii. 
22. 

Luxury, wantonness; V. v. 100. 
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Machiavel, used pToverbially 
for a crafty schemer; III. L 
106. 

Make, to make mischief; I. iv. 
191. 

Mabby that, a phrase of doubt- 
ful meaning; "exclamation of 
insult when a man was caught 
in liis own stratagem;" in all 
probability its real force was 
''catch me if you can"; I. L 
178. 

Master of fence, one who had 
taken a master's degree in the 
art of fencing; I. i. 309. 

Mechanical, vulgar, vile; II. iL 
309. 

Mill-sixpences; ''these sixpences, 
coined in 1561 and 156S, were 
the first milled money in Eng- 
land, used as counters to cast 
up money"; 1. i. 165. 

MEPHosTOPHiLuSy uscd by Pistol; 
the name had been made pop- 
ular in England by Marlowe's 
Faustus; I. i. 138. 

Methegliks» mead, a fermented 
dish of honey and water; V. 
V. 173. 

Mistress, the ordinary title of 
an unmarried gentlewoman; I. 
i. 50. 

Mince, to walk with affected 
grace; V. L 9. 

Montant, an upright blow or 
thrust in fencing; II. iii. 911. 

Motions, proposals; I. i. ^9. 

MouNTAiN-FmusioNER, uscd by 
Pistol of Sir Hugh Evans, in 
the sense of "ultramontane," 
barbarous; I. i. 171. 

Muscle-shell, applied by Fal- 
staff to Simple because he 
stands with his mouth open; 
IV. V. 30. 



Nat-word, a watch-word, or 
rather a twin-word agreed 
upon by two confederates; II. 
ii. Ul. 

NuTHOOK, contemptuous term for 
a catchpole; I. i. 179. 

'Od's heartlings, an oath; God's 
heartling (a diminutive of 
"heart") ; III. iv. 60. 

'Od's nouns. Mistress Quickly's 
corruption of "God's wounds"; 

IV. i. m. 

CBiLLADES, amorous glances; I. 
iii. 69. 

O'erlooked, bewitched; V. v. 89. 

'Ork, Sir Hugh's pronunciation 
of "work"; III. i. 16. 

OuPHES, elves; IV. iv. 50. 

Otes, hear ye! the usual intro- 
duction to a proclamation; V. 

V. 47. 

PAm, used quibblingly in sense of 
"paid out"; IV. v. 63, 

Parcel, a constituent part; I. i. 
949. 

Passant; as a term of heraldry 
= walking, used by Sir Hugh 
Evans; I. i. StO. 

Passed, surpassed expression; I. 
L395. 

Passes, goes beyond bounds; IV. 
U. 136. 

Pauca, few ({. 0. words); L i. 
140; "pauca verba"; I. i. 1^. 

Peaking, sneaking; III. v. 74. 

Peer out, probably an allusion 
to the children's old rhyme 
calling on a snail to push forth 
its horns; IV. a. 26. 

Peevish, foolish; I. iv. 15. 

Pensioners, the bodyguard of 
Henry VIII and Queen Eliza- 
beth were so called; II. ii. 86« 

Period, conclusion; IV. ii« 248. 
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Pheezas, evidently formed from 
the verb **to pheeze^" i. e, "to 
hurry on, to worry"; I. iiL 10. 

Phlegmatic, misapplied by Mis- 
tress Quiddy; I. iv. 79. 

Phbyoiax, possibly in the sense 
of "Trojan," used as a cant 
term for a person of doubtful 
character; I. iii. 101. 

PiCKT-HATCH, a quarter of Lon- 
don notorious as the resort of 
bad characters; II. ii. 91. 

Pinnace, used metaphorically 
for a go-between; I. iii. 93. 

Pipe-wine, wine not from the 
bottle but from the pipe or 
cask, with a play on "pipe" in 
the sense of instrument to 
which people danced; III. ii. 
96. 

PiTTiE-WARD, ? "towards the Pet- 
ty, or Little Park"; III. i. 5. 

Plummet; "ignorance is a p. o'er 
me"; "FalstaflF evidently rep- 
resents himself as the carpen- 
ter's work, and Evans as the 
lead of the plummet held over 
him"; V. v. 179. 

Polecat, used as a term of re- 
proach, (the polecat emits a 
disgusting smell); IV. ii. 205. 

Possibilities, prospects of in- 
heritance; used also in the 
sense of "possession," which 
may be the meaning here; I. i. 
68. 

Pottle, a large tankard, orig- 
inally a measure of two quarts; 

III. V. 31. 

Prat, a verb formed evidently 
by Ford from Mother Prat's 
name; IV. ii. 203. 

PaEECHES, breeched for flogging; 

IV. i. 82. 

Presently, immediately; III. iii. 
98. 



Merry wives 

Peibbles and Prabbles, petty 
wranglings, tittle-tattles (used 
by Sir Hugh Evans) ; I. L 58. 

Primero, a game of cards; IV. 
V. 108. 

Properties, used technically for 
the necessaries of the stage, ex- 
clusive of the scenery and 
dresses; IV. iv. 79. 

Property, a thing wanted for a 
particular purpose, a tool, (to 
get out of debt) ; III. iv. 10. 

Puddings, the intestines of ani- 
mals were so called {cp. "Pud- 
ding Lane"); II. i. 34. 

PuMPiON, a kind of pumpkiD; 
III. iii. 44. 

Pune:, strumpet; II. ii. 153. 

PuNTO) a thrust or stroke in 
fencing; II. iii. 26. 

Quarter (used quibblingly) ; I. 

i. 26, 28. 
Quean, a slut; IV. ii. 190. 

Rank, mature; IV. vi. 22. 

Rato-lorum ; Slender's corrup- 
tion of (Gustos) "Rotulorum"; 
I. i. 8. 

RED-LATTIt;E PHRASES = ale- 

house language; a lattice win- 
dow painted red was the cus- 
tomary distinction of an ale- 
house; II. ii. 31. 

Relent, repent; II. ii. 34. 

RiNOwooD, a common name for 
a dog; II. i. 130. 

Ronton, a mangy creature; IV. 
ii. 205. 

Sackerson, a famous bear, which 
was baited at the Paris Gar- 
den in Southwark; said to have 
belonged to Henslow & Al- 
leyn; I. i. 322. 

Sadness, seriousness; IV. ii 100« 
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Sauce, **to pepper*? IV. iiL 
11. 

ScALL, scurvy; III. i. 196. 

SCT7T» tail of a hare or rabbit; 
V. V. 21. 

Sea-coal fibe, a fire made of 
coals brought by sea, a novelty 
at a time when wood was gen- 
erally burnt; I. iv. 9. 

Season, fit time, (used probably 
teclmically for the time when 
the stags were at their best); 
III. iii. 174. 

Secure, careless; II. i. 954. 

Seeming, specious; III. iL 44. 

Semi-circled farthingale, a pet- 
ticoat, the hoop of which did 
not come round in front; III. 
iii. 71. 

Shaft; '^o make a shaft or bolt 
on 't"= to do a thing either one 
way or another; a shaft = a 
sharp arrow; a bolt, a thick 
short one with a knob at the 
end; III. iv. 94. 

Shent, reviled, punished; I. iv. 
39. 

Shif-tire, a peculiar head-dress, 
resembling a siilp; III. iii. 69. 

Shovel-boards, broad shillings of 
Edward VI used for the game 
of shove or shovel-board; I. i. 
166. 

Simple, medicinal herb; III. iii. 
83. 

SiR» the inferior clergy, as well 
as knights or baronets, for- 
merly received tliis title, being 
the old equivalent of the aca- 
demic Domintu; (when applied 
to Bachelors of Arts at the 
Universities it was usually at- 
tached to the surname and not 
to the Christian name); hence 
"8it" Hugh Evans; I. i. 1. 

Slack, neglect; III. iv. 118, 



Slice, applied by Nym to S^^tf^ 

der; I. i. 140. 
Slighted, tossed; III. v. 10. 
Something, somewhat; IV. vt 

22. 
Sfrao = spradc t. e, quick; IV. 

i. 86. 
Speciouslt, a Quicldyism for 

speciaUy (?) III. iv. 114; IV. 

v. 119. 
Staggering, wavering; ill. ill. 

19. 
Stale, the urine of hor>es, ap- 
plied by the host to Dr. Caius; 

II. iii. 31. 
Stamps, impressed coins; III. iv. 

16. 
Star-Chamber; this Court, 

among its other functions, took 

cognizance of "routs and riots"; 

I. 1. 9. 

Stoccadoes, thrusts in fencing; 

II. i. 946. 

Stock, thrust in fencing; II. iii. 

96. 
Strain, disposition; II. i. 97. 
Sufferance, sufferings; IV. ii. 9. 
Swinged, belabored; V. v. 904. 

Takes, strikes with disease; IV. 

iv. 33. 
Taking, fright; III. iii. 197. 
Tall, sturdy, powerful; "tall of 

his hands"; I. iv. 97. 
Tester, sixpence; I. iii. 100. 
Thrummed^ made of coarse, 

woolen yam; thrum, the loose | 

end of a weaver's warp; IV. 

ii. 84. I 

Tightly, promptly; I. iii. 99. [ 

Tire, head-dress; III. iii. 63. 
Tire-valiant, a fanciful head- | 

dress; III. iii. 63. 
Tricking, costumes; IV. iv. 80. 
Trot, Caius' pronimdation of 

-troth"; IV. v. 99. 
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Teow» used by Mistress Qaiddy 
in the sense of **! wonder"; L 
ir. 145. 

Truckle-bed, a small bed, run- 
ning on castors, which was 
thrust under the standing-bed 
during the daj-time; IV. v. 7. 

t 

Ukcape, to unearth a fox,; IIL 
iU. 181. 

UiTRAKED, "Arcs unr."=flres not 
raked together, not covered 
with fuel 8o that they might 
be found alight in the morn- 
ing; V. V. 60. 

Uk WEIGHED, inconsiderate; II. L 

Ubchixs, imps, goblins; IV. iv. 
50. 

Veket, a bout at fencing; I. L 
310. 

VizAMEKTS = advisements or con- 
siderations; I. i. 40. 

VLOUTiKO-SToa, t. e. laughing- 
stock; III. i. 193. 

Wag, pack off; II. L f51. 



Waks, posture of defense; II. ii 

276. 
Watched, tamed as a hawk is 

broken in, by being kept 

awake; V. v. 109. 
WHinirG-TiME, bleaching time 

IIL iiL 145. 
Whitsters, bleachers of linen 

III. iU. 15. 
Wnns OF, far from, indifferent to; 

III. L 59. 
WriH, by; IIL v. 116. 
WiTTOLLY, cuckoldly; II. ii. SOS. 
WooDMAK, a hunter of forbidden 

game, and also a pursuer of 

women; V. v. 31. 
Worts, roots, (used quibblingly 

with reference to Sir Hugh's 

pronunciation of *%ords"); I. 

i. 1^. 
Wroxg, **yovL do yourself mighty 

wrong"=:you are much mista- 
ken; IIL iiL 330. 
Wroxos, "this wrongs you," this 

is unworthy of you; IV. 11. 

17L 

Ybad, an old abbreviaticm of 
"Edward"; I. i. 168. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 

By Anne Thboop Cbaig 

GENERAL 

I. What is the tradition concerning the occasiom of 
Shakespeare's writing this comedy? 

5. Compare the incidents in it with those in other lit- 
erature of the time and earlier. 

3. Aside from these incidents what elements are quite dis- 
tinctive? 

4. When is the action supposed to be, with relation to 
the other plays in which FalstafF appears? 

6. What characteristics of Falstaff are apparent in this 
play? In what ways does his presentation in the other 
plays lose by the situation in this? 

6. By what several intrigues does the play proceed? 
Describe their counteraction and their relation to the cen- 
ter plot. 

7. What characters bring in especial comedy elements? 
What are these respective comedy features? 

8. Cite the main incidents upon which the action 
progressively turns. 

ACT I 

9. To what characters are we first introduced f De- 
scribe them as the conversation shows them. 

10. About what is their discussion? 

II. What is the tradition as to the Poet's possible mean- 
ing in the impersonation of Justice Shallow? 

12. Upon what errand to Mistress Quickly does Sir 
Hugh send Simple? 

18. What is FalstalPs complaint in scene ii? 
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14. What does he intend to do to mend his fortunes? 
16. What occupation does Bardolph have offered him, 
humorously appropriate to his character? 

16. How do Nym and Pistol take Sir John's request that 
they do his errand? What do they decide to do to get 
even? 

17. How does Mistress Quickly describe Rugby? 

18. What passes between Simple and Mistress Quickly 
concerning Slender? What is the description of him? 

19. What does Mistress Quickly promise Simple to un- 
dertake for his master? 

20. What is the cause of Dr. Caius's commotion upon 
finding Simple in the closet? What does he do because of 
it? 

21. What other suitor of Anne's does Mistress Quickly 
take it upon herself to champion? Judging from her 
asides what does she think of the chances of the several 
suitors? 

ACT n 

22. Describe Sir John's letter to Mistress Page. 

23. What are her comments upon it ? 

24. What is the news Mistress Ford brings her just as 
she finishes reading the letter? 

25. What are their opinions of the knight and his let- 
ters? What do they devise in revenge for his imperti- 
nence? Whom do they get to help them with their plans? 

26. How do Ford and Page receive the news Nym and 
Pistol bring them? 

27. What news comes of Sir Hugh and Dr. Caius? 

28. What tale does Mistress Quickly concoct for Sir 
John with regard to the effect of his wooing upon the two 
ladies? 

29. What ruse does Ford employ to gather from Fal- 
staff the course he intends to follow? 

80. Describe the scene in which Dr. Caius awaits Sir 
Hugh for the duel. 
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ACT in 

81. What is the matter af the first scene? Describe it. 

82. What is the comedy effect of Blender's asides dur- 
ing it? 

88. How do Mistress Page and Mistress Ford carry out 
their plan against Falstaff ? 

84. What difficulties of their love-match do Fenton and 
Anne discuss? 

85. Describe Blender's method of wooing. What is 
Anne's comment upon it? What does she say to her 
mother about him? 

86. What is Anne's opinion of the suitor her mother 
would choose for her? 

87. What are Mistress Quickly's final reflections in scene 
iv? 

88. Describe Sir John's account of his adventure to 
Ford. 

ACT rv 

89. Is there any motive but incidental diversion in the 
scene between Sir Hugh and William? What are its com- 
edy features? 

40. What next decoy for Falstaff do the two wives set? 

41. How is Ford also fooled while the device is carried 
through? 

42. Was there ever such an old personage as the "fat 
woman of Brentford"? 

43. What do the two wives decide at last to do for the 
final discomfiture of Sir John? 

44. What does Ford say when the whole matter is di- 
vulged? 

46. What are the counter-plans of Page and his wife 
for the accomplishment of Anne's marriage? 

46. What turn of his tables does the Host of the Garter 
Inn experience? Why do Sir Hugh and Dr. Caius make 
it an occasion for some sarcasm at his expense? 

47. What do Fenton and Anne Page plan to circumvent 
her parents? Digitized by Google 
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ACT V 

48. Describe the scenes in which the final trickery 
against Sir John is carried out. 

49. What superstitions about the fairies are referred to 
in the spoken lines of those taking part in the Masque in 
Windsor Park? 

50. How does Sir John moralize upon his being hoaxed 
into believing his tormentors were really fairies? 

51. What mistakes do Slender and Dr. Caius make in 
their attempts to elope with Anne Page? 

52. Who enters to explain the mistakes of these two and 
how is their news received? 

68. How is the comedy finally brought to its close? 
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